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THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
(Continued from p. 202.) 

Unlike those of Rome and Venice, the earliest 
printers at Milan were Italians, Phil. de Lavagnia 
of Milan and Ant. Zarotto of Parma; the former, 
however, probably being in the first instance the 
patron of the latter rather than the actual proto- 
typographer. Two books bearing Phil. de La- 
vagnia’s name in the imprint are in the library, 
Lucan’s Pharsalia and Vergerius De Ingenuis 
Moribus, both printed in 1477. Of Ant. Zarotto’s 

ress there are a considerable number, the earliest 

ing an edition of the Letters of Pius II. during 
his episcopate, printed in 1473—a large quarto, 
though generally called a folio. I may also men- 
tion the edition of Aisop’s Fubles, in the Latin 
version of Rimicius (1476), and that of Livy, from 
the text of Joh. Andreas, Bishop of Aleria (1480), 
Simoneta’s Comm. Rerwm Gestarum Fran. Sphortie 
(circa 1480), and Quintus Curtius (1481). The 
sop and Livy are from the Libri sale of 1859, 
and the latter is richly adorned with illuminated 
initials, 

Not long subsequent to these printers came 
@ German of Ratisbon, Christian Valdarfer, who 





moved from Venice to Milan in 1473, and who 
is well known as the printer of the famous edition 
of Boccaccio. The only work from his press in 
the library is the Interrogatorium of Barth. de 
Chaimis (1474). Of the numerous products of 
the press of Ulderic Sinczenzeler in this library I 
will mention but one, which is not often met with, 
the Loica Vulgare in Dialogo of Jac. Camphora 
(1497). 

Of more general interest, however, will be the 
early specimens of Greek printing which we owe 
to Milan, such as the first edition of the Greek 
text of ALsop (with an accompanying Latin ver- 
sion), in the recension of Buono Accorso. This 
edition has the signatures in the Greek part in 
the extreme lower margin of the page. It was 
published about the year 1480. I may name also 
the Greco-Latin Psalter of 1481, the first edition 
of any part of Holy Scripture in Greek, thus 
being subsequent to the Hebrew (of which the 
first printed Psalter appeared in 1477), and, of 
course, long subsequent to the Latin, We also 
have the editio princeps of Isocrates (printed in 
1493 by Henricus Germanus, whom some have 
identified with Ulderic Sinczenzeler), and the 
editio princeps of the Lexicon of Suidas, printed 
by Demetrius Chalcondylas and his partners in 
1499. 

The only other Milanese book I shall mention 
is the Sanctuarium of Mombritius, a prototype of 
the great Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists. 
This book, though having neither place nor date 
of printing, was certainly printed at Milan, and 
that not later than 1479; the evidence as to the 
date being derived from the fact that the book is 
dedicated to Cicho Simoneta, who was imprisoned 
in 1479, and executed in 1480. 

Although printing was practised at Naples in 
1471, and several printers carried on their trade 
there, we unfortunately possess only three works 
of Neapolitan printing, and those all from the 
same press, that of Sextus Riessinger, whose name, 
however, does not actually occur in any of them. 
They are also all undated, but 1472 may be given 
as the approximate date of ail three. They are 
the Epistles and Tractates of St. Jerome, from 
the recension of Theod. Lelius, Pliny De Viris Illus- 
tribus, and Franc. Aretino’s Latin version of the 
Epistles of Phalaris. 

Passing over Pavia, from the presses of which 
there is nothing of special interest in our posses- 
sion, I come to Treviso, where printing was first 
practised in 1471. Of the proto-typographer, 
Gerard de Lisa (Van de Leye), a Fleming, we 
possess two works, the first edition of a book 
otherwise known as the Poemander, Mercurius 
Trismegistus de Potestate et Sapientia Dei, in the 
Latin version of Marsilius Ficinus, printed in 
1471; and the Epistole Magni Turci, printed 
about 1472. Of the works of later Trevisan 
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Moralia, printed by Bern. de Colonia in 1478, 
and the Latin translation of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, by Lappus Biragus, printed by Bernar- 
dinus de Luere in 1480. 

Only one year later in their recognition of the 
new art than the towns we have now been con- 
sidering come Cremona, Mantua, Padua, and 
Parma, of all of which representatives are here, 
Of the first, however, there is nothing which need 
detain us, and of Mantua I will only mention an 
edition of a once well-used book, the Expositio 
Problematum Aristotelis of Pet. de Abano (of 
this there is an edition printed in 1475 by Paul 
Joh. de Puzpach, probably the real proto-typo- 
grapher) ; and also our one specimen of fifteenth- 
century Hebrew printing, the commentary of 
Rabbi Levi ben Gershom (Ralbag) on the Penta- 
teuch, printed by Abraham Conath about 1476. 

Of Paduan books may be noted Aurispa’s Latin 
version of the commentary of Hierocles, Jn Aureos 
Versus Pythagore, printed by the proto-typo- 
grapher, Barth. de Valdezoccho, in 1474. The 
signatures to this book are placed in the bottom 
right-hand corner of the leaf. Of Parma there 
are here the Solinus, printed by And. Portilia, 
the proto-typographer, in 1480; and the Bucolica 
of Calphurnius and Nemesianus, printed by Aug. 
Ugoleto about 1490. It may be mentioned that 
Brunet is in error in saying that the first leaf of 
the latter work is blank; it contains the title 
Bucolica Calphurnit et Nemesiani. 

Of works from the presses of Brescia, where 
printing was first practised in 1473, there are 
here a considerable number. I shall only mention, 
however, the Commentaria Grammatica of Laur. 
Valla, printed by Eustacius Gallus in 1475; and 
two works from the press of Boninus de Boninis, 
the Saturnalia, &c., of Macrobius, and the poems 
of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, printed in 
1485 and 1486 respectively. From the press of 
Jac. Britannicus we have an edition, printed in 
1485, of the Imitatio Christi, which is ascribed to 
St. Bernard, though the claim of Joh. Gerson is 
also referred to. 

The Vicenza books are of some interest. They 
include the Dita Mundi of Fazio degli Uberti, 
printed by Leonardus Achates of Basle, the proto- 
typographer of Vicenza, in 1474, the year after he 
had set up his press in Vicenza. The present copy 
was doubtless intended for presentation to some 
great personage, for the title is printed in gold. 
Another product of this printer’s press is one 





printers, I may cite the edition of Seneca’s | Others again have suggested Venice, because of the 


mention of the name of the reigning Doge in the 
imprint ; but there is no evidence of our printer 
having ever exercised his art at Venice, and there 
cannot really be much doubt that the book was 
printed at Vicenza or at Sant’ Ursino, in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, this being Venetian territory, 
so that the mention of the Doge’s name is natural 
enough, This book is generally spoken of as being 
without signatures; it has them, but they were 
placed below a very deep margin, and so would 
generally be cut off in the binding. There are 
also copies of the edition of Orosius by neas 
Vulpes, printed about 1475, and of that of Ovid 
from the text of Buono Accorso, printed in 1480, 
both from the press of Hermann Lichtenstein, of 
Cologne. 

Of books printed at Modena in the fifteenth 
century there is here but one, the Poems of Bapt. 
Guarini, printed in 1496 by Dominic Rocociola ; 
and there is also one from the little town of Colle, 
near Florence (“in Colle opido municipio Floren- 
tino”), the editio princeps of the Halicutica of 
Oppian in the Latin version of Laur. Lippus of 
Colle, printed by Bonus Gallus in 1478, the year 
of the introduction of printing into Colle ; being, 
indeed, the second book printed there. Of books 
printed at Rhegium I may note an edition of 
Tibullus, Catullus, and Propertius, printed by 
Prosper Odoardus and Alb. de Mazalis, both 
natives of Rhegium, in 1481. There is also an 
edition of part of the works of Appian, in the 
Latin translation of Pet. Candidus, printed by 
Franc. de Mazalibus in 1494. 

The last Italian town I shall name here is Scan- 
diano, to which printing did not penetrate till 
1495, and of which we have one fifteenth century 
book, an edition of the works of Appian, not in- 
cluded in the last-mentioned edition, and there- 
fore forming a second part to it. It was printed 
in 1495 by the prote-typographer Peregr. Pasquali. 
The date is expressed in a curious way, MCCCCLCXV: 
we cannot doubt, however, that it should mean 
1495, from the occurrence of the words “Camillo 
Boiardo Comite” in the imprint. It would seem 
that the only count of that name was the son of 
the famous author of the Orlando, who succeeded 
his father in 1494 and died in 1499. 

There are in the library about a score of fifteenth 
century books of whose Italian origin we can have 
no doubt, or but little doubt, while yet it is im- 
possible to feel any certainty as to the particular 
press. A few of these may be mentioned :—(1) An 





which has given rise to a good deal of discussion, | edition, not described by Hain, or, so far as I know, 
an edition of Petrarch’s Sonetti, Canzoni e Trion/i, | by any bibliographer, of the Somnium de Fortuna 
dated 1474. It bears the printer’s name (Leonardus | of Aneas Silvius, apparently printed about 1470. 
Achates Basiliensis), but not the place of printing. A point of peculiarity in the type in which the 
Several bibliographers, Dibdin and others, have | book is printed is that the i is undotted. (2) An 
been misled by the reference to Basle, which is | edition of Albertus Magnus De Secretis Nature, 
merely given as the birth-place of the printer. | probably printed about 1490, is also apparently 
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not described in Hain. (3) A copy of an edition 
of Thomas Aquinas, Questiones de Potentia Dei, 
&e. (printed about 1490), once belonging to the 
monastery of St. Mary at Cupar, for which it was 
purchased by itsabbot, John Schanwell[ 1480-1507}. 
(4) Bonacioli’s Enneas Muliebris, though reckoned 
among incunabula by Hain and Panzer, is appa- 
rently an early sixteenth century work, for it is 
dedicated to Lucretia Borgia as Duchess of Ferrara, 
whereas she did not obtain her title till 1502. (5) 
An edition of the work Fiore de Virtude, whose 
authorship is quite unknown, though referred to 
Tomaso Leoni, Franco Sacchetti, and others, The 
present edition was apparently printed about 1475. 
On the last page of the copy before me is written, 
in a contemporaneous hand, “Si pater est Adam 
et mater omnibus Eva, Cur non sunt omnes nobi- 
litate pares.” (6) Bernardo de Granollachs, E/ 
Summario de la luna, dated 1489, but with no 
place of printing or printer’s name. Our copy of 
this work is, so far as I am aware, unique, and was 
bought in the Libri sale of 1857, having previously 
formed part of the Boutourlin collection. The 
work is of an astrological character, and for this 
purpose gives the various details as to the moon’s 
age, &c., through each month, and for a series of 
years, beginning from 1489. The author describes 
himself as “ maistro in arte ed in medicina della 
inclyta citta de Barcelona,’ for which city the results 
would be presumably calculated in the first in- 
stance, and on the last leaf is a table to adapt them 
to various Italian towns. (7) The Macharonea of 
Tiphis Odaxius printed about 1490. All biblio- 
graphers, deriving, apparently, their knowledge 
from the Pinelli catalogue, have spoken of this 
book as without signatures ; whereas it has them 
on a level with, and to the right of, the last line 
in the page. Brunet and Graesse also speak of 
the title Macharonea as fictitious, whereas it is 
present on the first page in Roman capitals. (8) 
An edition of Plautus, edited by Ducius and Gal- 
biatus, printed about 1500; this edition is de- 
scribed in the Bibl. Spenc., ii. 250, (9) An edition 
of Luca Pulci’s Driadeo d’ Amore in Gothic type, 
printed about 1490. 

The only other country at all represented in the 
college list of incunabula is Spain, which is repre- 
sented by a single book printed at Salamanca. 
Printing found its way into Spain in 1475, and to 
Salamanca in 1485 ; our present book, however, 
is only just within our limit, bearing the date 
March 17, 1500. The book is the Speculum 
Ecclesia of Hugo de S. Charo, the good cardinal 
to whom we owe the chapters of our Bibles, No 
printer’s name is given, and I have not yet suc- 
ceeded in finding anything to help me to deter- 
mine who he was. 

The last book I shall mention in the present 
list is one which has long been a puzzle to me—an 
edition of Cato with the exposition of Remigius. 





The general character of the printing and the 
absence of signatures would dispose me to assign 
it a comparatively early date, say 1470-75. Be- 
yond that I should not wish to speak positively, 
even as to the country. The type, which is a 
curious and very thick Roman letter, is quite 
different from anything I have ever seen elsewhere. 

With this my survey of the incunabula of the 
library, already extended, I fear, to too great 
a length, must come to an end; but at some 
future time I shall hope to have something to say 
on some of the rarer and less-known English 
works of the sixteenth century. R. SUNKer. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(To be continued.) 


LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON TO 
DR. TAYLOR. 

Some years ago Lord Overstone kindly allowed 
me to transcribe, for use in an edition of Boswell 
to be published by Mr. George Bell, the following 
letters—autographs. The accompanying note is 
sufficient introduction. I have not thought it 
worth while to exclude the letters printed by Sir 
John Simeon. Few readers have access to the 
publications of the Philobiblon Society. 

Joun E. B. Mayor, 

Cambridge. 


“ The letters contained in this volume formed the most 
interesting portion of Dr. Johnson's correspondence with 
Dr. Taylor. These MSS. were purchased by Sir John 
Simeon, Bart., in 1861, from a descendant of the Pier- 
point family in Devonshire; three only appear to have 
been known to Boswell, and about twelve have been 
privately printed for the Philobiblon Society by Sir 
John Simeon, from whom I bought the collection, and 
sold this portion to the Lord Overstone. 

“M. M, Hottoway.” 


Dear Str,—The Brevity of your last Letter gives me 
expectation of a longer, and I hope you will not dis- 
appoint me, for I am always pleased to hear of your 
proceedings. I cannot but somewhat wonder that 
Seward should give his Living for the prospects or 
advantages which you can offer him, and should be glad 
to know your treaty more particularly. I think it not 
improper to mention that there is a slight report of an 
intention to make Lord Chesterfield Lieutenant, of 
which, if 1 hear more, I will inform you farther. 

I propose to get Charles of Sweden* ready for this 
winter, and shall therefore, as I imagine, be much 
engaged for some months with the Dramatic Writers, 
into whom I have scarcely looked for many years. 
Keep Irene close, you may send it back at your leisure. 

You have never let me know what you do about Mr. 
Car's affair or what the official has decided. Eld is only 
neglected, not forgotten. 

[If the time of the Duke's government should be 
near expiration, you must cling close and redouble your 
importunities, though if any confidence can be placed in 
his Veracity, he may be expected to serve you more 





* Malone conjectures that this wasa play ; or, possibly 
a history. Certainly the former. 
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effectually when he is only a Courtier, than while he has 
so much power in another Kingdom.*) 

I am well informed that a few days ago Cardinal 
Fleury sent to an eminent Banker for Money and 
receiving such a reply as the present low state of France 
naturally produces, sent a party of the Guards to 
examine his Books and search his House, such ia the 
felicity of absolute Governments, but they found the 
Banker no better provided than he had represented 
himself, and therefore broke part of his furniture and 
returned, 

It is reported that the peace between Russia and 
Hungary was produced wholly by the address of 
Carteret, who having procured a copy of Broglio’s 
orders at the very time that they were despatched and 
finding them to contain instructions very inconsistent 
with a sincere alliance, sent them immediately to the 
King of Prussia, who did not much regard them, till he 
found that he was in persuance [s/c] of them exposed 
without assistance to the hazard of the late battle, in 
which it is generally believed that he lost more than 
twice as many as the Austrians. He would then trust 
the French no longer. You see that I am determined to 
write a letter, for | never was authour of so much political 
Intelligence befvure. 

Iam, if the relief of uneasiness can produce obliga- 
tions, more obliged to you, for what | imagine you have 
now sent Miss, than for all that you have hitherto done 
for me, 

Thurloe’s papers which cost here £8 9s. 6¢., are 
intended to be reprinted in Ireland at four guineas. 
Methinks you should send orders to Faulkener to sub- 
scribe. I am, Dear Sir, 

Your very affectionate, Xc., 
Sam. Jounson. 
Have you begun to write out your Letters? 
June 10, 1742. 
To the Rev. Dr. Taylor 
at Market Bosworth, Leicestershire. 


The next letter may be seen in Boswell. It is 
endorsed, “18 March 52 about the Death of his 
Wife. very feeling.” 


DEAR S1r,—I promised to write to you, and write now 
rather to keep my promise than that I have any thing to 
say, that might not be delayed till we meet. I know 
not how it happens, but | fancy that I write letters with 
more difficulty than some other people, who write nothing 
but letters, at least J find myself very unwilling to take 
up a pen, only to tell my friends that I am well, and 
indeed I never did exchange letters regularly but with 
dear Miss Boothby. 

However let us now begin, and try who can continue 
punctuality longest. There is this use in the most useless 
letter, that it shews one not to be forgotten, and they 
may, at least in the beginning of friendship, or in great 
length of absence, keep memory from languishing, but 
our friendship has been too long to want such helps, and 
I hope our absence will be tco short to make them 
necessary. 

My life admits of so little variety, that I have nothing 
to relate, you who are married, and a magistrate, may 
have many events to tell both foreign and domestick. 
But I hope you will have nothing to tell of unhappiness 
to yourself, 

[I was glad of your prospect of reconciliation with 
Mo useley (? ), which is, I hope, now completed; to have 
one’s neighbour one’s enemy is uncomfortable in the 
country where good neighbourhood is all the pleasure 


* Erased in original. 


that is to be had. Therefore now you are on good terms 
with your Neighbours, do not differ about trifles,* ] 
am, Dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate Servant, 
Sam. JoMNson, 


My compliments to your Lady. 
July 31, 1756. 
To the Rev" D* Taylor 
at Market Bosworth, Leicestershire. 
(To be continued.) 





Matuematicat Bistiocrarny: Newroy, 
Cotsoy, Burrox.—Sir James Cocke's note 
(ante, p. 263) is very interesting. It would be 
pleasant to see more contributions of such a kind, 
continuing as they do the papers on mathematical 
bibliography wherewith, in days gone by, Prof. 
De Morgan used to charm his readers and students, 
Having amongst my books some of the mathe- 
matical works which Buffon studied — well- 
thumbed volumes, with his autograph notes—in- 
cluding the identical copy of Colson’s Newton’s 
Method of Fluxions and Infinite Series that he 
made his translation from, as well as his own copy 
of the latter, it has interested me to see if the 
interpolated leaf [143-4] is in the same position 
as that in the Royal Society's copy described by 
Sir James Cockre. I find it is so. But the 
unpaged leaf of errata follows p. 140 in Buffon’s 
copy, instead of being at the end of the book, 
after the verso of p. 339. On the whole, I arrive 
at the same conclusion as Sir James Cockte, 
that there is evidence of there having been an 
intention on the part of Colson to issue the trans- 
lation from the Latin original of Newton before 
the Comment had finally passed through the press. 
Buffon, however, obtained his complete copy of 
the whole of Colson’s work before the year 1736 
had ended, and his autograph signature on the 
title is followed by that date. Sir James Cocke 
uses the words “the anonymous French transla- 
tion of Colson’s Newton by Buffon (Paris, 1740, 
quarto).” But the translation was—notwith- 
standing the absence of Buffon’s name from the 
title-page—in no real sense an anonymous one, 
Buffon used the first person singular in many 
passages of his elaborate preface of twenty-eight 
pages, and then, at the end of the book, comes 
Fontenelle’s certificate, as perpetual secretary of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, setting forth that 





wording. 


M. de Buffon was the translator, and that Messrs. 
de Maupertuis and Clairaut had judged that Mr. 
Newton’s excellent work had merited so excellent 
a translator. Sir James Cockie says that their 
favourable report was “also, as it would seem, on 


| Colson’s version, though Colson is not mentioned 


by name ”; but I cannot understand any extension 
of the report to Colson being apparent in its 
Buffon’s individual opinion of Colson 





* Erased. 
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is clearly enough expressed in many passages of 
his preface. Buffon there averred that he did not 
translate Colson’s Comment, because, although it 
contained “plusieurs bonnes choses,” he found 
them “noyées dans une diffusion de calcul qui 
rebute.” It is difficult to form any accurate 
judgment whether Buffon was justified or not in 
such a verdict ; but I have absolute proof, in the 
very books before me in which Buffon studied as a 
young man, that diffuse calculations usually had 
no deterring influence on him, and that he was in 
the habit of plodding diligently through every line 
and figure of such works as the Analyse Démon- 
trée of Father Charles Reyneau, a quarto of nearly 
a thousand pages (Paris, 1708), or the lighter 
mental food of the Analyse des Infiniment Petits 
of M. le Marquis de l’Hospital (second edition, 
tto., Paris, 1716). Frepx. Henpriks, 
28, Linden Gardens, W. 


ForricN Priace- Names. — The subject of 
English place-names has been so profitably dis- 
cussed in the pages of “N. & Q.,” that I think 
it is now time to consider foreign place-names. 
It has no doubt been remarked that directly a 
foreign war or some other circumstance draws 
attention to any place, about a dozen spellings 
and pronunciations are at once suggested and 
fiercely disputed over. A reference to old English 
writers shows they adopted a phonetic spelling of 
foreign place-names; but it is more difficult to 
trace any modern rules on the subject, and I 
think I may correctly state that continental place- 
names are generally spelt according to the French 
mode, and pronounced as English words! Thus 
Aachen (pronounced Ahken), in Germany, is in 
English rendered Aix-la-Chapelle, and pronounced 
Ay-la-Shappell, though, to say the least, it should 
be “ Aches,” as the derivation is from Latin aqua, 
water. Paris (pronounced Parree) is Par-iss, 
though in Italian Parigi. Again, in starting from 
Bale last year for Rheims (as we spell it) I was 
obliged to ask for a ticket for Rymes (German), 
and on arriving there to call it Rahmes, though 
the vulgar English is Reems. Surely some rule 
could be established, and common sense dictates 
that every foreign name should be spelt as in its 
native country and similarly pronounced, other- 
wise the only plan is phonetic spellings, based on 
the national pronunciation. The latter rule is 
adopted by several continental states in rendering 
foreign names. Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


A Boox-prate.—About forty years ago my 
father acquired from a Lincolnshire peasant some 
medical books, which had come into the old man’s 
possession on the death of a distant relative. 
Among them was a copy of the third edition (1716) 





of the Praxis Medica of William Salmon, M.D. 


have never seen any other example. The arms 
are, Party per pale gules and argent, a griffin 
rampant, counter-changed. Crest, a head erased. 
The shield is furnished with what seem to be 
meant for supporters. On the sinister is a human 
body, with the skin removed so as to show the 
muscles. At the feet of this figure are four skulls. 
On the dexter side is a similar figure, but it is 
represented as having fallen prostrate. The motto 
is “ Medio tutissimus ibis.” The name of the 
owner of this strange device is printed at the 
bottom—“ Christ* Ridout.” I have not a copy of 
the last edition of Burke’s Armory. The one 
before me (1842) gives two coats for Ridout, 
neither of which resembles the above. Many arms 
are, however, unrecorded in popular books of 
reference, and it may well be that this coat be- 
longed to Christopher Ridout’s family. I think 
his strange supporters must have been purely 
personal, Anon, 


Tue House or Lorps’ Crock StTorpine on 
THE Deatu or Georce III.—On the west stair- 
case of the great hall, Grimsthorpe Castle, Lincoln- 
shire (the seat of Baroness Willoughby de Eresby), 
is a fine clock, about eight feet high, on which 
is a brass plate bearing this inscription :— 

“ Memorandum from Mr. Vulliamy, the 
King’s Clockmaker, 

“The Clock in the house of Lords was made by Robin- 
son, as I judge about the time of the reign of Queen 
Anne. It was under the care of the King’s Clockmaker, 
whose duty it was to wind and regulate it every week, 
and the keys of the Clock were always kept by him 
accordingly. On Sunday morning the 29 January, 
1820, Sir Thomas Thyrwitt, Black Rod, called at Mr. 
Vulliamy’s (the King’s Clockmaker) and said the Lords 
were summoned for one o'clock and he desired some one 
might be sent immediately to wind up the Clock in the 
House, for it stood still. On going immediately to the 
House, we found the Clock was not down, but had 
stopped the preceding evening, without any apparent 
cause, at a quarter before eleven o'clock, being nearly 
the hour at which H.M. King George the Third had 
expired.—The Clock was not out of order, and did not 
want cleaning. We immediately set it going again aad 
it continued to go until the Parliament was dissolved, 

“Justin J, VuLLIAMY,” 

“ Pall Mall, 18» July, 1820.” 

The curious circumstance here recorded may 
possibly have been mentioned in contemporary 
journals, but I thought the inscription worth 
copying for the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

Curnpert BEDE. 


Danum : Conpercum.—An article in the April 
number of the Cornhill calls for remark. Not 
having yet got through the long string of names, 
I will now confine myself to two identifications 
which seem untenable, viz., Danum and Conder- 
cum. Danum is, of course, well known, the 
Roman station having become the Saxon Dona- 
cestre; but it appears that Bede refers to a place, 


On the cover is an heraldic book-plate, of which I | evidently in Yorkshire, which he calls Campo- 
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dunum. If he meant it for Doncaster he has made 
a mistake, for the Iter of Antonine also specifies 
a station called Cambodunum, several miles away 
from Danum. Bede must have known the latter 
under its Saxon form, and would not so unneces- 
sarily commit himself as to confuse it with another 
place, or invent a fresh name for it himself. 
Condercum is described in the Notitia as the 





third station on the Roman wall, commencing at 
the east end, and this is corroborated by the 
Ravenna geographer, who, however, places it 
second, omitting Pons Alii. There are remains 
at Benwell, near Newcastle, that prove the 
existence of a station at this spot, and it suits the 
measurements ; it may have been called Conder- 
cum: but we are now told that the latter (or 
Conderco, as the writer puts it) was at Chester-le- 
Street, which is not on the wall, but several miles 
away. A. Hatt. 


““Fatrnertann.” — The following passage is 
interesting as showing how this word was intro- 
duced into the English language. It is taken 
from D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, p. 390 
(ed. 1867) 

“ Let me claim the honour of one pure neologism, I 
ventured to introduce the term of futher-land to describe 
our natale solum ; I have lived to see it adopted by Lord 
Byron and by Mr. Southey This energetic expression 
may therefore be considered as authenticated; and 
patriotism may stamp it with its glory and its affection, 
Father-land ia congenial with the language in which 
we find that other fine expression of mothe uj 
The patriotic neologism originated with me in Holland, 
when, in early life, it was my daily pursuit to turn over 
the glorious history of its independence under the title 
of Vaderlandsche Historie—the history of futher-land /" | 
This word is not given in Richardson’s Dictionary, 
whilst Ogilvie and Webster quote no example of 
its use. F. ©. Birxpeck Terry. 

(Ogilvie, Jmperial, 1882, has a quotation from Tenny- 
son :— 

**Sweet it was to dream of Fatherland.’ 





u 


Dates or otp “ Hor B. Viroernis.”— Most 
editions of the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
Hore B. Virginis are not dated, and it has been 
usual to take the date from the first year in 
the calendar, the Almanac “ pro xiii annis.” I 
have just seen a copy with the colophon, “ Finit 
officium Beate Virginis Marie. Parisiis noviter 
impressum pro Germano Hardouyn librario,...... 
mccccexxx11.”; but the almanac begins with 
“wpxx.,” and ends with “ mpxxxi1, Mar. 14.” 
If, therefore, this book affords a rule of date, the 
year after the last entry in the almanac will be 
the right date, and consequently all such books 
have hitherto been put down some fourteen years 
too early. J.C. J. 


“Tue Wuorie Doty or Man”: its Tittt.— 





The question of the authorship of this work has 
been revived in “N. & Q.” May I offera note | 


upon [the title, which itself is capable of some 
comment? The word “ duty” has no representative 
in the Hebrew, nor the Septuagint, nor the Vul- 
gate, which signify “for this is all the man.” 
Coverdale, with the Bishops’ Bible afterwards, 
renders it “‘ for that toucheth all men,” which may 
be derived from the “hoc spectat omnem hominem” 
of Vatablus. The word “duty” most probably came 
into the translation of Eccl. xii. 13 with the render- 
ing of the Geneva version, “ for this is the whole 
duetie of man,” which was adopted for the A.V, 
St. Augustine (De Civitate, xx. 3) shows the force 
of “ omnis homo.” 

It seems that in this instance, as in some others, 
a religious expression is due, not to Scripture 
itself, but to some imperfect rendering. To men- 
tion two others—“to be converted” and “ faith 
without works”; both of these disappear in the 
revision of the New Testament. 

Ep. MAarsHALL, 


Tee Market Price or Exernmants py Ap- 
MEASUREMENT.—The Moors, who drive a trade in 
elephants throughout the Indies, have a fixed price 
for the ordinary type, according to their size. To 
ascertain their true value, they measure from the 
nail of the fore foot to the top of the shoulder, and 
for every cubit high they give at the rate of 100. 
of our money. An African elephant of the largest 
size measures about nine cubits, or thirteen feet 
and a half, in height, and is worth about 9001.; but 


| for the huge elephants of the island of Ceylon four 


times that sum is given. Had our favourite 
Jumbo been measured by the same standard, what 
would have been his real value in money ? 
Witiiam Patt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


INSCRIPTION ON THE Toms oF THomAs PARLET, 
Recorper or Lynn Reels, clopixxx1, iy Sr. 
Marcaret’s, Lyxyn.— 

* Debitor ipse minor justus sua debita solvit, 

Creditor omnipotens solverat ills prius 
Debita, vis, solvas (Hospes,) cum so veris ipse, 
Vivas ipse Deo, solvet et illa Deus. 
Idem Anglicé redditum :— 
The honest debtor pays—'tis well; but He 
To whom all owe their all first set him free : 
Friend, wouldst thou pay thy debts, yet nothing lack? 
Live unto God, and God will pay them back. 


W. D. M. 


A Parattet.—I cannot find that the following 
parallel between a verse in the Book of Wisdom 
and a passage in Tacitus has been pointed out. 
The author of the Book of Wisdom observes of the 


just man, who 7; pT rayy (“raptus est,” Vulg.), that 


redeusBers 2 ev édivy é exArjpwoe Xpovovs paKkpov s 
(iv. 13)—“ He, being made perfect, in a short time 
fulfilled a long time” (A.V.); and Tacitus, in his 
remarks on the life and character of Agricola, has, 
“Et ipse quidem, quamquam medio in spatio 
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integre wtatis ereptus, quantum ad_ gloriam, 
longissimum zvum peregit ” (De Jul. Agric. Vit., 
c. xliv.). Ep. MarsHatu, 

[Vulg.: “Consummatus in brevi, explevit tempora 
multa,” Sap. iv. 13.] 


Bisnop Tarrtwatw's Lerrers: “Tne prowsy 
PEOPLE'S BELL.” — Permit me to complete the 


history of this hand-bell (see ante, p. 127) by | 
recording that a wicked relative of mine—now a | 


respectable rector—who had doubtless suffered 
from the infliction, purloined the bell out of the 
old sexton’s pocket, and gave it honourable burial 
either in or near the churchyard. Annie B, 


Gueries. 


We muet request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Jack-AN-Apes Lane, 1662.— Amongst the 
earliest Acts of Parliament passed after the Resto- 
ration was one for repairing highways and sewers, 
regulating hackney coaches, and “enlarging of 
several strait and inconvenient streets and pas- 
sages.” The Act mentions ten places in London 
which were “so narrow that they are incommodious 
to coaches, carts, and passengers, and prejudicial 
to commerce and trading.” These ten were— 
(1) the passage near the Stocks ; (2) the passage 
from Fleet Street to St. Paul’s; (3) the passage 
through the White Hart Inn from the Strand into 
Covent Garden ; (4) the passage near Exeter House 
and the Savoy ; (5) the passage out of the Strand 
into St. Martin’s Lane ; (6) the passage and gate- 
house of Cheapside into St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
(7) the passage against St. Dunstan’s Church in the 
West ; (8) the passage at the west end of the 
“ Poultrey ”; (9) the passage at Temple Bar ; and 
(10) the “passage or street of Field-Lane, com- 
monly called Jack-an-Apes-lane, going between 
Chancery - lane and Lincolns -In- Fields.” The 
precise locality of the above nine first-mentioned 
narrow streets or passages is easily to be made 
out, but the situation of “ Jack-an-Apes-lane” is 
not so clear. I should be glad to know where it 
was, and what, if any, street now takes its place. 

Epwarp So.ty. 

EMBASSY OFFERED TO Sir Thomas Oversury. 


—Mr. Ewald, of the Record Office, has recently 
published two very interesting volumes, Stories 


Jrom the State Papers, which, as the Atheneum | 


remarks, are likely to meet with a large circula- 
tion. Skilful use has been made of the author's 
facilities of research, and no doubt as a whole the 
facts “can be vouched for by irrefragable docu- 
mentary evidence” (Atheneum, April 8). How- 
ever, humanum est errare; Homer, I believe, as 


well as Jupiter, was caught nappinz, and Mr. 
Ewald has fallen into an anachronism. At p. 54 
of vol. ii. we are told that Rochester (afterwards 
Earl of Somerset) “ begged that Overbury might 
be appointed to the vacant embassy at St. Peters- 
burg.” This was almost exactly ninety years 
before the Czar Peter erected some small buildings 
| on an island in the Neva, and thus formed the com- 


| mencement of the modern capital of Russia. One 
might think that Mr. Ewald inadvertently wrote 
St. Petersburg for Moscow, but as the Poles were 
then (1613) in possession of Moscow it is very 
unlikely that an English embassy would be sent 
there. Indeed, Russia had been for some years 
in such a state of anarchy (only terminated by 
the election of Michael Romanof, the first of his 
line, to the throne a few months after the com- 
mittal of Sir Thomas Overbury to the Tower) 
that I can hardly suppose that any embassy from 
one of the Western powers should have been sent 
there. But it would be interesting to have the 
point cleared up. Other historians also say that 
it was an embassy to Russia that was offered to 
Overbury ; Oldmixon, however, says that it was 
to the Archduke in the Netherlands. Docu- 
mentary evidence is probably accessible, and Mr. 
Ewald will perhaps himself be kind enough to 
answer the query. W. T. Lyn. 
Blackheath, 


“Mora Rosarum”: wHat PLace 1s Meant? 
—J. M. Gesner published an edition of Claudian 
in 1759, at Leipzig, in 2 vols. 8vo., with notes. 
In a note on the thirty-fifth poem, viz. “De 
Raptu Proserpine,” ii. 114, where Clandian is 
describing a lake whose waters are marvellously 
clear, he adds, “ Habet talem lacum vicinia nostra, 
h.e. fontem liquidissime saluberrimeeque aqua, 
ita copiosum, ut emittat statim rivum mole Rosa- 
rum (sic enim vocatur) pluribus rotis impellendis 
idoneum.” Gesner was professor at Gottingen, 
and some place near that university is probably 
intended. W. E. Buckwey. 


Few Famtry.—Where can I find out anything 
about the family of Few, an ancient Norman 
family, descended from the Counts de Feu? Their 
habitat in this country was the Isle of Ely, where 
there was a book about them. They have a brazier 
as crest, with a punning motto, “ Feu sert et 
sauve.” H. Puan. 





Tomas Watysn, A Laycastrian.—I shall 
be obliged to any one who will tell me anything 
about this knight, and expound for me the mean- 
ing of the words I give below. There is a brass 
to him in this church—unfortunately broken clean 
in two and the one half lost. He seems to have 
served the three Henries—Henry IV., V., and VI. 
—as valect. trayer. JoHN SLATEN. 

Whitchurch Rectory, Oxon. 
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J. Warp, Parster.—I have a copy of a large 
mezzotint engraving, “J. Ward pinxt., J. Ward 
sculpt. London, pubd. Feby. 5, 1793, by F. 
Simpson, St. Paul’s Church Yard.” Title, “ The 
Rocking Horse.” Two children, a boy and girl, 
are the principal figures in the foreground. Can 
I learn if these are portraits of any particular 
children ; or did Ward paint portraits and introduce 
them into pictures of this kind? I presume this 
was James Ward, the animal painter. 

W. H. Parrerson. 


Bataurst anp Vitters Famities.—In Sir 
Egerton Brydges’s edition of Collins’s Peerage 
{9 vols. Svo. 1812), vol. iii. p. 765, note b, it is 
stated that the then Lord Bathurst was descended 
in the female line from Edward Villers, of Hol- 
thorpe, co. Northampton, fifth son of Sir John 
Villers, of Brokesby, co. Leicester. Now it may 
be, and probably is, quite trae that Edward 
Villers of Holthorpe was ancestor of Lord Bathurst, 
but he was not the son of Sir John Villers of 
Brokesby ; for by an inquisition held at Rowell, 
co. Northampton, on Oct. 13, 5 Hen. VIIL., after 
the death of Edward Villers, it appears that Ed 
ward Villers of Holthorpe died June 26, 5 Hen. 
VIII., 1513 (Ing. p.m. 5 Hen. VIII, No. 42). 
But Christopher Villers, brother of Sir John, by 
his will (P.C.C., Dingeley, 8), dated Aug. 4 and 


proved Aug. 13, 1537, leaves to his nephew Ed- 


ward Villers 10/.; and John Villers, eldest son of 


Sir John, by his will (P.C.C., Pynnynge, 21), dated 
May 24, 1544, and proved Jan. 31, 1544/5, leaves 
to his brother Edward Villers land in Turlington, 
co. Leicester, and elsewhere for life. 

These extracts prove conclusively that Edward 
Villers of Holthorpe died in 1513, and that Ed- 
ward Villers, son of Sir John, was alive in 1537 
and 1544, This conclusion suggests two questions, 
—1. From whom was Edward Villers of Holthorpe 
descended? 2. Who, if any, were the descendants 
of Edward Villers, son of Sir John? I hope to 
offer some remarks in answer to these two 
questions on a future occasion. 

R. J. W. Davisoy. 


84, Norwich Street, Cambridge. 


Kino, or Crontarr, co. Dustrx.—Was Geo. 
King, of Clontarf, High Sheriff co. Dublin, 1606, 
of the same family as Geo. King, whose manor 
and island of Clontarf were forfeited by Cromwell 
in 1641? To what family of Clontarf did the 
arms, Azure, three fusils or, belong? 

W. L. Krsa. 

Watlington, Norfolk. 


Grapvats.—I should be obliged for informa- 
tion as to the existence in cathedral libraries or 
elsewhere in England, outside of the British 
Museum, of graduals noted either with pneumata 
or with notes without lines, H. B. Brices, 





* Aaron WaRREN, OB: 28 Apr: 1751. Agr: 
80.”—I possess an enamelled gold mourning ring 
with the above inscription, and should feel obliged 
for any information respecting the person it com- 
memorates, 8. G 


Toe Witwatt.—What is the correct name of 
this bird, mentioned in The Haunted House, by 
Thomas Hood? The poem is finely expressed, 
but leaves quite as much more to be imagined :— 

“ No sound was heard, except from far away 
The ringing of the witwall’s shrilly laughter 
Or, now and then, the chatter of the jay, 

That Echo murmured after.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[ Ogilvie, Comprehensive, 1871, and Nuttall, n.d., have 
the word. } 


“The Greentan Pauattosopny.” — Robert 
Greene, D.D., Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
who died in 1730, was the author of the Greenian 
Philosophy (see Gent. Maq., vol. liii. p- 657). 
Does any correspondent of “N. & Q.” possess a 
copy of the above production that he would lend 
or exchange ? Joun Greene, L.R.C.P. 

Friday Bridge, Birmingham. 


PHOTOGRAPHING Devits.— 

“A Russian professor has carried analysis to the 
greatest length possible, having succeeded in photo- 
graphing seventy ‘eminent personages’ of hell. How 
Prof. Leuchin contrived to visit Pandemonium un- 
scathed is a mystery, unless fern seed be as potent in hell 
as, according to tradition, it is upon earth,” 

ae above paragraph occured in the Secula 
The al graph 1 in the Secular 
teview of Feb. 7, 1880. What was it that Prof. 
R f Feb. 7, 

Leuchin actually did do? James Hooper. 

3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


O’Coxnett at Hastincs.—I should be glad 
of any particulars about the Liberator’s visit to 
Hastings in 1846. In what house did he live? 

Epwarp H, Marsa... 

Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Sicgss TO DENOTE SrMILarity oF Worp- 
Sense anp Worp-Sounp.—Have any signs been 
devised for briefly noting similarity of meaning 
and of sound between words? If I have to state 
that liber means book, I must say so at full length ; 
and if I wish to state that oo in “book” has the 
same sound as in “look,” I must say so in as many 
words, or else that the one word rhymes to 
the other. Would it not be convenient in such 
cases to adopt a sign of equality, distinguishing 
similarity of meaning by the addition of m, and 
similarity of sound by s? Thus we might write 
“liber m=book,” and “book s=look.” Such 
abbreviations, I think, would be found very useful. 


J. Dixon. 


Sitnovertes, or Brack Prorite Portraits. 
— When did these old-fashioned portraits first come 
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intouse, and when were they discontinued? It isvery 
rare to meet with any now. I suppose they went 
out when the daguerreotype was first introduced. 
O. L. Cuambers, 
Headingley, Leeds. 


Mattuew Jackson, op. 1792.—May I ask for 
information concerning him? <A sermon occasioned 
by his death, Dec. 22, 1792, ninety-four, was 
preached at Bethnal Green, Dec. 30, by John 
Kello, and subsequently published under the title 
of Christian Cony k nce. 

W. F. Marsn Jackson, 


FrEEDOM FROM Suits or Hunprep, &c.—On 
the Close Rolls of Henry III. and other early 


° “ol 
kings I have often come across grants to lords of | 


various manors and their heirs and their men of 
various places, that they should be for ever free 
from suits of county and hundred, sheriff aids, and 
view of frank-pledge, and murder. What is the 
full force of these expressions ! W. G. D. F. 


F. D., a Durcn Excraver.—On a copper- 
plate engraving of one of the works of Abraham 
Bloemaert (b. 1567, d. 1647 or 1657) the initials 
of the engraver, F. D., are given. I wish to know 
the name and date of the artist represented by 
these initials. 


G. V. Carrere, orn CassEEL, AN ENGRAVER.— 
This name occurs on an engraved portrait (copper) 
executed in London in, or shortly after, 1698. Is 
anything known of the engraver ? 


V.ELLL.L.C.LYV. 


Louis Ficurer.—Will any of your readers in- 
form me where I can procure an examination by an 
English critic of this writer’s theories, as explained 
in his work, The Day after Death ? B. Us 


Carlow. 


Mixcner Famwity.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information about this family? John 
Ross and Sarah Mincher, “ both inhabitants,” were 
married in the garrison of Tangier on August 10, 
1792. This lady was, I believe, daughter of 
James Mincher and Elizabeth Bruce ; she died at 
Naples June 26, 1830. Her husband was a grand- 
son of John Ross, of Tain, Ross-shire, and repre- 
sented a branch of Ross of Morinchie, descended 
from the Balnagowan family; he is described as 
“an eminent merchant and East India Director.” 
Any particulars about the family, arms, &c., of 
the Minchers would greatly oblige. 

Ross O’ConneE Lt. 


Sir Tuos. Hopy.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
tell me anything of a MS. entitled “A Booke 
of the Travaile and Lief of me Thomas Hoby: w' 
diverse things woorth the notinge”? It is said to 
be in his own handwriting, and at one time to 


have belonged to Mr. John Booth, of Duke Street, | 


] a . 
| Portland Place. Has it ever been printed, or 
does it now exist ? a Bo 


| Sir Puivire Francis’s Marriack.—In Sir 
Fortunatus Dwarris’s New Facts as to the Author- 
ship of Junius, it is said *‘ that Dubois, who was 
| in Francis’s confidence, said he might have had a 
peerage from Lord Grenville, but refused it, as his 
| eldest son was born out of wedlock, so he was 
made a Knight of the Bath.” Can any corre- 
spondent who has a copy of Parkes’s (Merivale’s) 
Life of Francis, say whether Parkes, who is under- 
stood to have had access to Francis’s papers, throws 
any light upon this statement? I have understood 
that Dr. Francis was dissatisfied with his son’s 
marriage. F. M. 


| Josnva Critp’s “ New Discourse or Trape.” 
| —What is the date of the original publication of 
| this book? Is it a work easy to be obtained ? 

W. B. Bonn. 


| Blackett Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


AvtTnors oF ()voTaTions WanTED.— 
* Man is immortal till his work is done.” 
LittLe NELL 
“To promise, pause, prepare, postpone, 
And end by letting things alone.’ 
The above was quoted in a comparatively recent parlia- 
mentary speech, ALPHA. 


Replies. 
THE BODLEIAN MODEL OF AN INDIAN WELL, 


6% S. y, 286.) 

This model is beyond doubt that of the famous 
subterranean well at Adalaj, about ten miles 
south of the capital city of Ahmedabad in 
Gujerat. It was built a.p. 1499, by Ruda Rani 
(queen), daughter of Raja Venu, and wife of 
Raja Versing, at a cost of 50,0001. It is the 
noblest of the many magnificent subterranean 
wells, or water palaces as they might be named, 
for which Gujerat is famous. The next in 
grandeur to it is the well of Dada Hari, also at 
Ahmedabad. It was built about the same time 
as the well at Adalaj, by a lady of the house- 
hold of Mahmud Begada, at a cost of 30,0001. 
There is a perfect model of it at the India Museum. 
| These wells are similar in the principle of their con- 
| struction to the one at which Eliezer met Rebecca 
in Mesopotamia, and the ring he there hung in her 
nose was probably of Indian origin, at least in its 
form, and identical with those still to be seen on the 
faces of the Hindoo women who every morning and 
afternoon go down to draw water from the under- 
ground wells of Ahmedabad and Baroda, and come 
| up again by the flights of steps from them, with 
| filled pitchers on their heads, as stately in their step 

as striding Caryatides. Grorce Birpwoop, 
India Office. 
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Parocatat Reotsters (6 §. v. 141, 211, 233, 
248, 273, 291).— Hermentrupe alludes to the 
very difficulty that is removed by the decision in 
Steele v. Williams (8 Exch. 625), and as law re- 
ports are not always accessible, especially in the 
country, the following brief account of the matter 
may be useful. 

This was originally an action to recover from 
the defendant, the parish clerk of St. Mary’s, 
Newington, 41. 7s. 6d., paid to him for fees claimed 
in respect of searches made and extracts taken by 
the plaintiff from the register books of the parish, 
the searches being through fouryearsand theextracts 
twenty-five in number. Certificates had not been 
required, but the fee for a certificate had been 
charged in each case. In giving judgment, Baron 
Parke said, “ The defendant could not, because the 
plaintiff wanted to make extracts, insist on his 
having certificates with the signature of the 
minister.” Baron Platt said, “Under the 6 & 7 
Will. IV. c. 86, s. 35, there are only two things in 
respect of which the incumbent is entitled to fees, 
namely for a search, and for a certified copy. With 
regard to making extracts no fee is mentioned, and 
the incumbent has no right to tax any one for so 
doing.” Baron Martin said, “I am of the same 
opinion...... Mr. Robinson has argued that because 
the Act of Parliament allows a fee for a search 
and for a certified copy, but no fee is mentioned 
for taking an extract, it is competent for the 
parish clerk to demand for it any fee he pleases. I 
am clearly of opinion that he is not.” 

The right of the public to make extracts and 
deal with them as they please would thus appear 
to be established. I confess I cannot understand 
Me, Sirn’s statement that the Act which fixes 
the fee for searching at one shilling for the first 
year and sixpence afterwards does not apply to 
parish registers. 

6 & 7 Will. IIT. c. 6, s. 24 requires all persons 
in holy orders to keep registers and to allow per- 
sons concerned to view the same without fee or 
reward. 

53 Geo. III. c. 146 provides that all the due 
legal and accustomed fees for giving copies shall 
remain. 

6 &7 Will. IV. ¢. 86 repeals certain portions 
of the previous Acts, and provides (s. 35) that every 
rector, vicar, curate, &c., who shall have the keep- 
ing for the time being of any register book of births, 
deaths, or marriages shall at all reasonable times 
allow searches to be made of any register book in 
his keeping, and shall give a copy, certified under 
his hand, of any entry or entries in the same on 
payment of the fee thereinafter mentioned, i.c., 
one shilling for the first year’s search and sixpence 
additional for every subsequent year, and Qs. 6d. 
for a certificate. There is nothing here about a 
fee for each name ; in the case to which I have re- 
ferred it was clearly interpreted to mean the 











| 
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volume for the year or the entries for the year. 
This discussion has enabled Mr. Earwaker to 
place on record an interesting account of the cost 
of printing in Lancashire in 1882, which may be 
very useful to the antiquary of the future ; but I 
submit that my original proposition still remains 
unanswered, and that an index on the model of 
Mr. Macray’s (which is not the whole register cut 
up and arranged in alphabetical order, or anything 
at all like it) is the only practical method of print- 
ing parish registers generally, with rapidity and 
at a comparatively small cost. Like some of your 
correspondents, I should much prefer to see them 
printed exactly as they are ; but it seems hopeless 
to expect this, at any rate in our time, when we 
consider the amount of matter there is to deal 
with. An index, though perhaps not all that every 
one could wish to have, would give everything 
that the genealogist could require ; it would not 
affect the vested rights of the present custodians 
of the registers, for it could not be used as evidence, 
but, on the contrary, I believe it would in many 
cases stimulate the demand for certified copies. 
Joun H. Cuapmay, M.A., F.S.A. 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


Surely a via media can be found between the 
alternatives that parish registers should all be pub- 
lished, say in five thousand volumes, with “bushels 
of chaff,’ and that they should remain in neglect 
and be possibly lost or destroyed, and be inacces- 
sible to the many. My proposal is this: let the 
Historical MSS. Commission come to the rescue. 
Let the registers be not removed from their 
parishes, except for the purpose of being copied by 
one of the inspectors, but let copies be made of 
them all down to the date of the Act for the re- 
gistration of births. Let these copies be kept at 
the Public Record Office or elsewhere (and a great 
saving of time in searches would be gained if the 
entries were arranged in index form, 
ante, p. 211), certificates, of course, to be only obtain 
able, as at present, from the originals. Let all the 
important entries and lists of the principal names 
be printed in the Reports of the Commission from 
time to time as they are taken in hand. By this 
plan the registers of the whole country would be 
as accessible as other public records in London, 
and their utility in their several localities, for sup 
plying information to the poor and for local in 
quirers, would not be diminished ; and as much of 
them could be printed as desirable, with no more 
expense than is now incurred by the continuance 
of the Commission. 
the Commission apply to “private” owners. But 
corporation documents come within its scope, and 
why not parochial registers? As no detriment 
would accrue to incumbents, their permission 
would, I think, be readily given. 

C. R. Maysixec. 


as given 


Diss Rectory. 


I am aware that the terms of 
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I am a little surprised that Mr. Pickrorp did 
not know, and therefore may be glad to learn, 
that, luckily for Oxford, Antony 4 Wood left in 
his MSS. “ The History of all the Colleges and 
Halls,” and was most careful in the copying of all 
epitaphs and inscriptions. True he died in 1695, 
leaving this MS. and that of the history of the city 
unprinted ; but John Gutch, of All Souls, in 1786 
edited the former, bringing everything down to 
date; and in the account of Ch. Ch. all the tombs, 
tablets, brasses, with their legends, are given, and, 
of course, amongst them are those of Bishops Fell 
and Berkeley, Dean Aldrich and Robert Burton. 
So with Queen’s College, St. John’s, and the other 
colleges and halls ; and I should suppose that few 
places have better printed and published records 
than we have here. In like manner, in 1773 Sir 
John Peshall edited Wood's History of the City of 
Oxford, bringing all matter down to that date. 
The book is very scarce now, and it would be a 
great thing if a new Wood or Gutch should arise 
and re-edit Peshall’s Wood carefully, and with 
additions to the present date. Mr. Pickrorp also 
asks, “ Where are the entries of the burials kept 
which have taken place in the chapels of the 
different colleges ? Pre sum ibly in the buri il 
registers of the parishes in Oxford in which they 
are situated?” Not so; the colleges keep their 
own registers. Merton Chapel is, as Mr. Pickro 
says, a parish church as well as college chapel ; 
and the cathedral has its own registers, dating 
from 1640. The names of others buried there from 
1547 are given by Wood, and printed by Gutch 
in the list of burials, the earlier ones being canons 
of Osney. The tablet to Bishop Berkley’s memory 
has an error in it which makes him three or four 
years older than he really was. It was on the 
third pillar on the north side ; and on a white 
marble gravestone the line by A. Pope:— 

**To Berkeley ev'ry Virtue under Heav'n.” 
The name appears spelt with or without the letter 
é in the middle. Gisses Ricavp, 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


The Journal of the British Arcl H logical Associa- 
tion for March 31 last (vol. xxxviii. pt. i.) contains 
the information that the Department of MSS., 
British Museum, has recently acquired the parish 
register of Papworth-Everard, Cambridgeshire, 
1565-1692. The living of Papworth St. Everard, 
as it is styled by Lewis (Topog. Dict.), is, I observe, 
in the gift of the Master and Fellows of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. It is a curious coincidence | 


that the register of marriages, 1662-72, of another 
Cambridgeshire parish, St. Mary’s, Whittlesey (a 
Crown living), lately fell by purchase into the 
hands of a well-known genealogical and anti- 
quarian bookseller, who has printed its contents. 


While one cannot but be glad that the register | 
of Papworth St. Everard should have found a safer 


haven of rest than its own parish chest appears to 
have afforded, curiosity may be excused for asking 
how the property of the parish found its way into 
the market at all. Other parish registers, or 
portions thereof, are, Iam aware, also to be found 
in the Department of MSS. Their history would 
probably be equally interesting and instructive. 

C. H. E. Carmicuarn. 

New University Club, §.W. 


The following extract from a letter which ha 
recently appeared in the Standard, which notifies 
| the loss of a register at a late date, is of interest ir 
reference to the question of preserving the parochi 

registers :— 

“In the days of Charles IL, Giles Nanfan, who ther 
resided at the old manor house of Birtsmorton Court in 
| this neighbourhood, fought a duel with the lover of his 
sister Bridget, and slew him. We know the ‘ Bloody 
Meadow’ where the duel was fought, and how the un 
fortunate lover was buried in the Berrow churchyard, 


| 

| 

| the parish in which he was killed, and Bridget Nanfan 
| 

| 


I 
left a charge upon the ‘ Bloody Meadow’ by will, for 
the preaching of a sermon by after incumbents against 
the sin of duelling But we did not know the name 
the lover who was killed, or the time when the duel took 
place. Some years ago I went, accompanied by Sir Wm 
Guise, to examine the parish registers respecting th 
name and the date of the burial of Bridget Nanfan’s 
lover. The Rev. James Hughes was then incumbent 
We found the entry, and I made a copy which, I regret 
to say, was lost. Years after, the question arose again 
}about the name and date referred to, and again | went 
| with Sir Wm. Guise to examine the registers of thé 
period. But the book had disappeared altogether, and 
was nowhere to be found. «“W. S. Symonps.” 
** Pendock Rectory, Tewkesbury, April 5, 1882.” 


Ep. MarsHatt 


[C. S. will have observed that the Act 6 & 7 Will. IV, 
c. 86, 8. 35 was quoted by Mr, E. H, Marsan, ant 


| p. 282 ] 






Ox tHe svurrosep (nance or A Latin I 
isto U in Frencn (6™ S. v. 261).—I am quite 
| will ng to accept Dr. Caance’s explanation, and 
I think we ought to be much obliged to him for 
the care he has taken in this investigation. But 
I hope I may be allowed to plead that there is 
still a sense in which the 7 can be said to pass into 
_ viz. that, whereas there was once an / between 
and ¢ in regalimen, there is now a u between the 

a and m in royaume, the i having dropped. That 
is what I call the practical result, the “rule of 
thumb,” and this was all that I meant. Dr. 
Cnance explains quite clearly that this resultant 
spelling, as it appears to the eye, does not explain 
the real nature of the phonetic change, and that 
consequently to talk of a change of / to « is philo- 
logically misleading. What really happens is that 
al becomes aul, and then / drops, giving us au, 
with the result that, to the eye, / seems to become 
wt. The real secret is that this peculiarity is due to 
the action of J on the vowel ; compare the pronun- 
ciation of father with that of fall. For similar 
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loss of l compare would, should, calm, psalm, calf, 
&e. I further wish to point out here that, in the 
Romance words in which @ becomes o, the reason 
is because m or n follows. The law is the same in 
English, as seen in the common words from, on, 
long, as compared with Goth. fram, Ger. an, and 
A.-S. lang. So in Latin longus stands for an 
earlier angus, as the Teutonic forms prove. Yet 
again, where Romance e becomes «, I suspect it is 
owing to the following r, being, in fact, a change 
of er to ar, of which so much has been said of late 
that I need say no more. 
artificial spelling, the M.E. form being faucoun. 
Watrer W. SKkeart. 

Sackvitie, Lorp Buckuvrsr (6" §, v. 188).— 
Thomas Sackville, of Buckhurst, in the parish of 
Withyham, Sussex, born 1527, and created Baron 
Buckhurst in 1567, and Earl of Dorset in 1603, 
died at Whitehall April 19, 1608, and was buried 
at Westminster Abbey on May 26 following, on 
which occasion a funeral sermon was preached by 
his chaplain, George Abbot, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The statement that he was in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey is quite correct, but 
it only gives half the truth, Wood, in Ath. Ox., 
says :— 

“ He was first buried at Westminster Abbey, where a 

characteristic funeral sermon was preached by his 
chaplain, Dr. George Abbot; but his body was after- 
wards, according to his will, removed to the chapel of 
Withyam, on which he bestowed a legacy of a thousand 
pounds.” 
Thomas Sackville’s poems were written whilst he 
was Lord Buckhurst; as, however, he died Earl 
of Dorset he is generally mentioned by that title. 
As there was, however, a second poetical Earl of 
Dorset—Charles Sackville, the sixth earl, who as 
“Lord Buckhurst” represented East Grinsted in 
the first Parliament after the Restoration, died at 
Bath on Jan. 29, 1705/6, and was buried with his 
ancestors at Withyham—there is sometimes a little 
confusion between the two. In Cibber’s Lives of 
the Poets only the first earl is mentioned, whilst 
Jacob, in the Poetical Register, only mentions the 
sixth earl. Horace Walpole gives a brief account 
of both. Epwarp Sotty. 


The mistake as to the place of burial may have 
arisen from the fact that the funeral services were 
conducted in Westminster Abbey. The body was 
removed to Withyham, in Sussex, “ where he lies, 
according to his desire, among his ancestors, be- 
neath the Sackville Chapel, which adjoins the 
parish church.” The preamble to Lord Buck- 
hurst’s will concludes in these words :-- 

“And my Will is, That my Bodie be buried in the 
Church of Withiam in Sussex, Namelie, Within the Isle 
and Chapel there appropriate to the Sackvilles my 
Ancestors, and with, and amongest the rest of my Pro- 
genitors there Interred.” 


See biographical memoir and appendix prefixed to 


Note that falcon is an | 


Thomas Sackville’s Works and Historical Notices 
of Withyham and the Sackville Chapel, both pub- 
| lished by John Russell Smith, Sohe Square. 
Tuomas Bayne, 

“He died suddenly at the council table at Whitehall 
| 19 April, 1608, and his body being taken to Dorset 
House, Fleet Street, was then disembowelled, and so 
much of him buried at 8. Bride’s on the next day. The 
body was conveyed in great state to Westminster Abbey 
on the 26th of May, where his funeral sermon was 
preached by George Abbot, D.D., Dean of Winchester, 
who had been one of his chaplains, and ultimately be- 
came Archbishop of Canterbury. By his will he desired 
| to be buried with his ancestors at Withyam [co. Sussex], 
and his wish was complied with by the removal of his 
body to that place from Westminster.”—Cooper's Athena 
Cantabrigienses, ii. 487; ef. Biographia Britannica 
| v. 3548; Wood’s Ath. Oron., by Bliss, ii. 33, 
J. Incte Drepee. 


TENNANT’S TRANSLATION OF THE 151st Psatu 
(6" S. iv. 109; v. 232).—The articles by Tennant 
and Hogg appeared in vols. ii. and iii. of the Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal, in the early months of 
1830. They are reprinted and published, along 
with a number of other miscellanies, in a volume 
entitled Pamphlets, now before me. Who made 
this heterogeneous collection does not appear; inall 
likelihood the items were put together and bound 
by some bookseller with a good eye for interesting 
curiosities. Every member of the collection has 
its own title-page, but there is no general preface 
to show the collector’s motive, and no indication 
whatever of his personality. The articles on the 
Psalms constitute about half of the book, and pro- 
bably a third part of this is occupied by the dis- 
cussions of Tennant and Hogg. The title-page is 
as follows:— 

“ Critical Remarks on the Psalms of David, and their 
Various English and Latin Versions; particularly on the 
Version now used in our Scottish Church, with a View to 
its Emendation. By William Tennant, James Hogg, 
=. ’ Edinburgh : Constable and Co., 19, Waterloo Place, 

S50. 
An address “ To the Reader” opens thus:— 

‘*The importance of the subject discussed in the 
different papers which are here collected, with altera- 
tions and additions, from the Hdinburgh Literary 
Journal, where they first appeared, seemed to make it 
desirable that they should be given to the Public in their 
present shape.” 

There is not a word throughout, it may be said at 
once, about the so-called “ 151st Psalm,” so that 
after all, perhaps, as regards this particular point 
we may be on the wrong track, At the same time, 
the subject is so interesting in itself that it seems 
worth while to direct further attention to it. 
Tennant’s papers are full of wise and thoughtful 
criticism, and contain some excellent suggestions 
as to the improvement of Scottish psalmody. Full 
| justice is done to Sternhold and Hopkins, and Tate 
| and Brady, as well as to the Latin versions of George 
Buchanan and ArthurJohnston, and the paraphrases 
of Sir Philip Sidney and James I. The Ettrick 
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Shepherd makes a sturdy stand for the Scottish 
version pure and simple, and expresses consider- 
able fears that Mr. Tennant my be thinking of 
depriving the cottager of his favourite psalms. 
The little controversy is rendered deeply interest- 
ing by Hogg’s sterling fervour in a good old cause, 
his rapture here and there giving curious point to 
many fine strokes in the Noctes Ambrosiane. It 
turns out in the end that Tennant is quite conser- 
vative in the reforms he proposes. He thinks it 
might be possible somehow to combine “the 
English taste and correctness with the Scottish 
fire and originality.” As to that, however, he is of 
opinion that the clergy must decide, and see to the 
execution should they think proper. “ For,” he 
adds, “the work should be intrusted to no lay 


poet, not even to Sir Walter himself.” These | 


articles were written when Tennant was a teacher 
in Dollar Academy, and before he had been 
appointed Professor of Hebrew at St. Andrews. 
It would be important to know whether he changed 
his views on this subject after changing his position, 
and after all made the metrical version that has 
sometimes been attributed to him. And that leads 
to the inevitable suggestion that it is time some 
competent biographer were at work to place in his 
true position a writer of such criticism as these 
papers embody, and of such poems as Anster Fair 
and The Thane of Fife. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


HeEREWARD LE Wake: THE Countess Lucy 
(6 §. iii. 368; iv. 9, 69, 136, 456; v. 257). 
Mr. Waterton will find the statement that 
Leofric, when provost (“pripositus”) of St. 
Peter’s, gave certain abbey lands to his brother 
Leofwine, quoted from the supplement to Mr. 
Gunton’s History of Peterborough Cathedral, 
p. 256. That writer's authority was “The book 
called ‘Swapham,’ fo. exxxiij”—a MS., I be- 
lieve, still remaining in the cathedral library, and 
really, or for the most part, the work of Hugo 
Candidus, or Hugh White, a monk of the abbey. 
A considerable portion of this MS. was printed in 
the new edition of the Monasticon, if I remember 
right. 

I fear there is nothing more certain about the 
Countess Lucy’s parentage likely to come to light 
now. One of the charters of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (No. 69) is a grant in fee of William de 
Romare, made for the soul of his mother (the 
Countess Lucy), to Robert “ nepoti comitissz,”’ of 
the land of Ivo and Colsweyn, Robert’s uncles, 
held of the said William’s mother. This is in- 
teresting, and does not confirm the supposition 
that there were two Lucys, mother and daughter, 


if Ivo means Ivo Tailbois. Colsweyn in the time ! 


of King Edward the Confessor had lands at Bar- 
lings in Lincolnshire, but in 1086 we find him 
holding many manors of the king in capite, 


which shows that he had won the favour and con- 
fidence of the Conqueror. It does not appear how 
he could have been related to the Countess Lucy, 
but he may have owed his good fortune to being 
allied through her to William Malet or Ivo Tail- 
bois. He was a tenant of the abbey of Peter- 
borough, and was holding land in Lincoln (in 
trust ?) for one Cole, his “nepos.” Colsweyn had 
| son named Picot, who gave lands in Lincoln to 
St. Mary’s Abbey at York (Old Mon., i. 389), 
and certain tithes to the monks of Spalding, made 
lover to them in the church on (Wednesday) 
May 10, 1111, in the presence of Beatrice, his 
wife, and Richard and Cecilia, his nephew and 
A. 8. Exvuis. 





niece or grandchildren. 


Assuming the name of his father to have been 
Leofric, and knowing that Hereward was called 
“ Lord of Brune,” it seems much more reasonable to 
suppose that Leofric, the father of Hereward, was son 
of Morecar, lord of Brune, and brother to Godiva, 
the wife of Leofric, Earl of the Mercians, than 
that he was the same man as Leofric, Earl of the 
Mercians. This, too, will help to explain how 
Brand, the Abbot of Peterborough, came to be 
Hereward’s uncle, which under no theory could 
he have been if Hereward had been the son of 
Leofric, Earl of the Mercians, Brand having been 
no relation whatever either to that Leofric or his 
wife Godiva. Brand was one of a large family, 
children of a Saxon thane named Tuke or Toke, 
a man who in his time held very extensive 
possessions in the north of Lincolnshire ; and it is 
very conceivable that a sister of Brand’s may have 
married Leofric, the son of Morcar. 

J. Goutton ConsTABLe. 


Walcot, Brigg. 


“ Ganoras” (6% §, v. 68).—The consignment 
of fruits from Madeira referred to by Muss 
MACLAGAN under the name of “ gahotas,” are those 
of a cucurbitaceous plant, native of, and commonly 
cultivated in, the West Indies, and known to 
botanists as Sechium edule. It has been intro- 
duced into Madeira, and the fruits are sometimes 
brought from that island into Covent Garden 
Market, where they are known as “chocho,” or 
“chayotes,” a name having a similar sound to that 
quoted above. Joun R. Jackson. 

Museum, Royal Gardens, Kew. 





Trauian TranstaTion oF Orosivs (6 S. v. 
188).—The Lake of Garda being the Lacus Bena- 
cus, and the inhabitants of the shores of that lake 
being known to us through inscriptions as Bena- 
censes, it seems not too utterly improbable a 
suggestion that for “ Benacenses” should be read 
“ Benacensis,” and that the whole may indicate 
|a native of the ‘ Pagus Benacensis.” The latter 
part “I should read, conjecturally, as “ F[ecit] 
| Bena[ci],” and the “...V...V.” may be part of a 
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date, if not an address to the reader, for which | 
“Vive Valeque” might be suggested as a likely 
formula. “P. Alex.” possibly stands for “ P{ater] 
Alex{ander].” Nomap. 


“Harrincs or Lexa”: W. J. Baitmay, THE 
A.rorp Port (6S. v. 129, 209).—It seems rea- 
sonable that the readers of “ N. & Q.” should have 


an opportunity of hearing what can be said in reply | 


to R. R.’s sketch of the career of Baitman, and to 
his animadversion upon Alford, the town in which 
the poet lived. Recollections of Baitman carry 
me back to my own boyhood. I remember being 
present, not much less than sixty years ago, at the 
distribution of prizes at Alford National School. 
The first prize was adjudged to Baitman. It was 
presented, and probably given, by the squire of the 
neighbourhos d, B. Dashwood, of Wall. There was 
at that time, I believe, a very kindly feeling for a 
poor lame boy, who seemed likely, notwithstanding 
the disadvantages he laboured under, to fil! some 
creditable position, and to be—not admired, per- 


haps—but respected. When the Harpings of Lena 


appeared, and Baitman was recognized as a poet, 
the interest in him was increased. The ladies were 
much disposed to befriend him. How could it be 
otherwise ! Their good will was shown in various 
kindly ways, especially during a long illness with 
which he was afflicted. At a subsequent period 
these kind attentions were toa considerable extent 
withdrawn. How came this to pass? R. R.’s in- 
formation respecting Baitman is very imperfect ; 
but he would have escaped some strange misappre- 
hensions if he had used aright such knowledge as 
he had. Is it possible that, when giving a very 
correct description of Baitman’s degraded state, it 
did not occur to R. R. that it was exceedingly 
unlikely that a man of talent —and Baitman 
was undoubtedly a man of talent—should have 
sunk to such a condition except by his own 
fault? R. R. should further in- 
quiries respecting Baitman, and then his views 
respecting him and Alford would most probably 
have undergone very great changes. But whatare 
R. R.’s actual notions as to this matter? He 
seems to regard Baitman 2 


have made 


s a moral hero, too high- 


minded to be guilty of any insincerity in order to | 


gain patronage. “If he had written a single set 
of lines to glorify any of the marsh squires or 
bucolic magnates of the neighbourhood,” he might 
have been admired and provided for, “ Evidently,” 
says R. R., “he was a very unwise man in his 
generation.” Yes ; it is very evident that he was, 
Indeed, it is not easy to say wherein he was wise. 
Baitman, I believe, did not practise flattery, 
probably it would not have availed much; but 
there was a better and surer way than this to 
obtain sympathy and help in Alford, but this way, 
also, he declined to take. If his conduct had been 
such as to make it possible to respect him I believe 


that the kindness he experienced in his early days 
would have been continued to the end of his life, 
But such it was not, I will not go into particulars; 
but the result of all was this: When well-meaning 
people gave him alms they were likely to feel not 
the sweet satisfaction that arises from befriending 
the well-deserving, but an uneasy suspicion that in 
yielding to their kindly feelings they had done 
wrong. A brief and truthful life of Baitman 
would be interesting and instructive, but an auto- 
biography would have been of little value. He has 
been heard to say that his lameness was occasioned 
by a wound he received in Italy when serving under 
Garibaldi! After this his statement to your cor- 
respondent Brito that he had seen Byron in Italy, 
and had translated Silvio Pellico will not probably 
be received with complete confidence. Before 
leaving Baitman it may be well to correct one or 
two of R. R.’s misstatements. Baitman did not die 
in the workhouse. He received parcchial relief, 
but had been allowed to live in Alford. He did 

ot marry the “daring” woman to whom R. R. 


alludes. 1 


As to R. R.’s assertion that Alford is a 
“vulgar, ignorant little town, full of poachers and 
smugglers,” it is not necessary to say much. The 
statement is too remote from the truth to give 
serious offence. Happily we have decidedly a good 
opinion of ourselves. I hope we are not proud 
individually ; but when we consider ourselves as a 
community, we are confident that our little town 
holds quite a respectable place among the towns of 
Lincolnshire. One thing connected with this 
matter I do much regret. R. R.’s strictures have 
excited us to think afresh and talk afresh, and even 


{ 


| write, concerning poor Baitman’s faults and mis 
| doings, which we should have been well content to 
| forget. J. A. 

| Alford, Lincolnshire. 

| 


“ Autp Roptn Gray” (6 S. v. 145, 170, 212, 
| 232, 255).—This subject has been pretty thoroughly 
| threshed out, and I will only prolong the dis- 
cussion with a few words, in order to add my 
contribution of facts, 

1. An important edition of “ Auld Robin Gray” 
| was published in 1843 (March 31) by the late Mr. 
T. Oliphant, which, if it had been known as widely 
as it deserved, would have prevented all the 
errors and misconceptions as to the origin of the 
song which have hitherto prevailed. 

2. The history of the words is given by Lady 
Anne Lindsay herself in a letter to Sir W. Scott, 
the editor of The Lays of the Lindsays, and is 
| reproduced in that work, which was printed in 
| Edinburgh, 1824, but only for private distribution. 

3. It plainly appears from this account that the 
words were written and fitted by her to an old 
tune, which had objectionable words, beginning, 
“The bridegroom greets when the sun gangs 


| down.” 


| 
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The verses appeared (anonymously) for the 
first time print, according to Mr. Oliphant, in 
Herd’s A neient and Modern Songs, second edition, 
1776, and afterwards in Johnson’s Museum, 1790, 
adapted to the old air only, with the name of the 
auth But I have a copy of the song, also 
set to the old air only, and p tblished y Robert 
Bremner, in the Strand. Bremner died in May, 
1789. It can, therefore, hardly be now denied 
that a long spell of success and popularity was 
obtained by the with its first tune long 
before Miss Stephens sang it. 

5. I have it, again, published by Longman & 
Brode rip, 10 Cheapside, and de S¢ ribed as “ To the 
Original F votch Air,” which is. however, 
nothing but the new air, by the Rev. W. Leeves, 
preceded by a recitative. I cannot help thinking 
that this recitative is the foundation for the 
tion that the custom used to be to sing the first 
verse to the old tune: but if so, thisisa 
for the recitative resembles the original air in no 


res 
ress, 





song 


ivourite S 


asser- 


’ 1 
mistake, 


respe 
6. Mr 
way lor many 


composer, unt 


Leeves’s air was used 
years without 


2, he publi 


l,in 1812 


in every possible 


shed his “ authen- 


tic copy in its original simplicity,” with a letter 
ind prefatory address, in which he - oa the 
composition, and states that he received “the 


: 
and * under- 


Anne 


the Hon. 
have bee n 


Mrs. Byron, 
written by Lady 


tory from 
stood it to 
Lindsay.” 
7. Mr. Oliphant, in his edition (1843), rep 
the old Scotch air, as well as Mr. 
with its original and bald accompaniment, but 


rints 


Le¢ ves’s air, 


¢ 


with the addition of a new accompaniment by | 
Mr. E. J. Hopk ns, the able organist of the 
Temple Church. 

8. The original MS. music of the air which is 


now alwa lys sung to these verses, in the hand- 
Mr. Leeves, is in the British Museum 





close this note without entering my 
chting manner in which one 
of your correspondents (M. H. R.) has incident- 
ally mentioned Mr. Hullah as a critic. There are 
few living men better able, I think, than Mr. 
Hullah to give an opinion worthy of respect on 
the question of the nationality or value of a 
melody, nor are there many to whom the lovers 
f English music owe a deeper debt of gratitude 
for long and persevering endeavours to make it 
popular, and to raise the standard of musical 
culture in this country. JULIAN MARSHALL, 


I cannot 
protest against the sl 


Baitirr or Constantine (6 §, vy. 188).—I 
presume that it is not necessary to inform M.A. 
Oxon that Constantine is the English form of 
Cotentin, the district forming the diocese of Cou- 
tances (Constantia), now comprised in the Départe- 


ment de la Manche. It was the last part of Nor- 


| mandy held by the English, who appear to have 


| bourg, the last 


| the two nations for the 


any protest from its | 


} 16 was held by the 


of the Eng 





i 
| 
| 


| 
| 


made no other change in the manner of adminis- 
tering the government of the country beyond 
appointing Englishmen to the offices and fiefs 
heretofore held by Norm ins, The h lle or bailiff 
was an officer who administered justice in the 
name of the feudal lord within a certain district, 
and took the command of the nobility when called 
out for the arricre-ban, Mons. Li ypold Delisle, 
in his Histoire du Chateau et des Sires de Saint- 
Sauveur-le-Vicomte (Paris, 1867), p. 270, quoting 
from a MS. in the Bibliotheque Nationale, men- 
tions Sir Bertin Entwysel in these words:— 
Aprés ce que le eng Sept. 12, 1449) fut 
partie avant garde | i devant Saint-Lo, ot estoit 
ledens sire Bertin Antoesil, chevalier anglois, lors bailly 
du Costentin, la dicte v le se rendit le lundy ensuyvant 
Sept. 15 
On the 12th of August in the following year Cher- 
stronghold held by the English in 
surrendere d, nd the str iegle between 
this impor- 
tant province came toan end. With the loss of 
Noru andy Sir Be rtin I wysel cease j t » be bailiff 
of Cotentin, and in 1450 Artus de Montauban 
held that office. Bri juebec isa small town and 
seigneurie lying between Valognes and Saint- 
Sauveur-le-Vicomte, which last fortress, so long as 
them the com- 








Norm indy, 
- yssession of 





English, gave 
mand of that part of Normandy. 
EpGaR 


MacCciiocna. 


Guernsey. 
This apparently curious title is simply the result 
lish misreading or misunderstanding of a 
French place-name, the Cotentin, or, 
times written, Cotentin, in Hormandy. Bricque- 
vec is near Valognes, and in the Cétentin. For the 
listrict and the p! ices of note within its limits refer- 
ence may be made to Murray’s France. For Sir 
Bertin Entwistle, both as “ Vicomte ” of Bricque- 
‘Bailli” of the Cétentin, M.A. Oxon 
the account of Entwistle, of Foxholes, 
Landed Gentry, 1879. “ Vicecomes” 
and “ Ballivus” are titles of office which are to be 
found in English as well as in French history. 
There seems no reason to suppose that the 
and barony of Bricquebec, 


as it is some- 


bec and ‘ 
may consult 


in Burke’ 8 


vicomté 
confe ver on Sir Bertin 
Entwistle, were titles of peerage. 
AVERIGUADOR. 
. Brykbe ke,” in Nor- 
of the Cotentin, 


‘onstantine” and 
the then bailiwick 


For “< 
mandy, try 


| containing in its northern peninsula the barony of 


Bricquebec. THomas KERsLAKE. 


A friend has suggested that Sir Bertin Entwysel 
was bailli or lieutenant of the Cotentin or Con- 
stantine Peninsula, in Normandy. 

M.A. 


6" §S, v. 


Oxon. 


Tue Prison or “ Peternovse” 168). 
—In 1644 Francis Newport and others write to 
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Lord Denbigh from their prison in Eccleshall 
Castle respecting their sufferings, and F. Newport 
asks in a postscript that if he is sent to London he 
may not be sent to the Tower or Peterhouse, but 
may be committed to some private house (List. 
MSS. Comm. Rept. IV., pt. i. app. p. 270). It is 
not evident from this whether the “ Peterhouse” 
was a part of the Tower. As Abraham Dowcett 
in 1648 petitions the House of Lords that he is 
yet a prisoner in “ Peterhouse” at a very great 
charge, which he is not able to support, and prays 
for enlargement upon bail (Rept. VII, pt. i. 
app. p. 35), it would seem to be rather a prison at 
Westminster within the jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords. It certainly was a public prison. 
Ep. MARsmHALL. 


Crovenmas—Caristmas (6% S. vy. 168).—In 
Sir Henry Ellis’s “ Extracts from the Household 
......Accounts of the Lestranges of Hunstanton,” 
printed in the twenty-fifth volume of the Archeo- 
logia, this word occurs two or three times. On 
p. 521:—“Itm, p* to Fransys Chansey the x* 
daie of Apryll for hys qrt. wages endyd at 
Crowchemes next commynge vi' viij’.” There is 
a note on this passage as follows:—“ Crowche, 
across. The feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross, September 14th.” I believe that this note 
is wrong, and that the feast of the Invention of 
the Cross is the day meant. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

That the first syllable of Crouchmas = cross 
admits of little doubt. The following passages will 
corroborate this assumption :— 

* An hundreth of ampulles * on his hatt seten, 

Signes of synay * and shelles of galice ; 

And many a cruche on his cloke * and keyes of Rome.” 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

v. ll 527-6 ° 
“ And sayd his orisouns, as is usage, 
And crouched hem, and bad God schuld him blesee.”’ 
Chaucer, The Marchaundes Tale, 462-3, 
* Holy skins, holy bulls, 
Holy rochets and cowls, 
Holy crouches and staves.” 
Lusty Juventus, Dodsley’s 0. F.P1., 
ii, 65 (Hazlitt). 
Cf. also the term Crutched Friars, 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Pronunciation oF Forpes (6 S. v. 269).— 
The name is now always pronounced “ Forb’s.” 
“‘ Forb-es,” which was universal at the date when 
Marmion was written, would now be considered a 
vulgarism. When, within living memory, the new 
pronunciation came into vogue it was said in 





Edinburgh that it would throw Lady Fettes into 
jits. A. C. 8. 


I was well acquainted with the late Lord Forbes, | 
and often dined at his house, and two of his sons 


were once my pupils. I never heard the name 
pronounced except as a monosyllable. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Bacon a Poet (6 S. v. 205).—It is quite too 
much to expect that Mr. Arxinson’s note on this 
subject should be passed over su} silentio. The 
statement that Judge Holmes’s work on Th 
Authorship of Shakespeare is “ most convincing 
and learned” may mean almost anything. At 
any rate, it had convinced me, as it did a far 
more competent judge, the late Mr. James Sped- 
ding, that Judge Holmes as a critic is colour-blind, 
and that the book, with all its array of so-called 
learning, is, as a critique on the question of 
authorship, sophistical and worthless. Bacon 
wrote verses, and his compositions have been 
collected by the Rev. Dr. Grosart. The collection, 
which includes one which I attribute to Raleigh 
(viz., the paraphrase of a Greek epigram by 
Ignoto, or R. W.), does not include the Essex 
Sonnet. Besides the Psalms and the Epigram 
there is only one piece, consisting of twelve 
lines, in six rhyming couplets. From these com- 
positions it is quite easy to judge of Bacon's 
abilities as a versifier. I do not rank them high. 
As a prose-writer he was certainly unequalled. 
Now Shakespeare is always greatest in poetry ; 
his verse is immeasurably greater than his prose, 
Ergo, according to the new critical canon, Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare ! C. M. Ixciesy. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Tae Famities or Battarp AND HERRING 
6" S. v. 168).—See Burke’s History of the Com- 
moners, 1837, vol. ii. pp. 167 and 600; vol. iii. 
p. 105 ; and vol. iv. p. 263. HIRONDELLE. 

“Wentity” (6% S. v. 188).—Wently, waintly 
in the dialect of Mid-Yorkshire, is the same as 
whaintly, from the adj. whaint=quaint. It seems 
to be a common principle in the northern part of 
Yorkshire to substitute wh for initial qu; thus, 
quick is pronounced whick, quean, whean, question, 
whesshun, &c. Hence wently is simply an altered 
pronunciation of quaintly, used in the sense of 
strangely, extraordinarily, and so employed as an 
intensifying adverb. With this usage cf. Shake- 
speare’s use of strangely :— 

“The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 

Were strangely clamorous.” 
1 Henry IV., II. i. 39, 40. 
I may say that I have heard sfrangely used in 
Yorkshire exactly in the same way as wently is. 
Mr. C. C. Robinson gives as an example of the 
use of the adverb, “ We are always waintly throng 
again Martinmas,” and says the word means “very, 
greatly, desperately, with the exaggeration attach- 
ing to this word colloquially.” In the region of 
Whitby whent has assumed the meaning of vast, 
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and gave her one shilling for her skill. The posi- 
tion of the dentist’s house was in a back street by 
Finsbury Square. Could he have been the father 


&e., “a whent spot”=a spacious building. Cf. 
Mr. F, K. R »binson’s Glossary E.D.S.). 


| 
| 
C. Birxpeck Terry. | 
| 


Cardiff. of the sul ject of this query : 
A.trrep Garry, D.D. 
on nerona —— pE Dvcras” (6" S. vy. F D » eth ag Tl 
. ; 6 Deen — th S vy 996) The 
285). The fire edition of the Histoire d’ Hippo- LORA en epen Boag age i ~o- 
li 


Dosis by fauthor of this work was a Miss Kent; the first 
} : ‘ 


dition is dated 1823. The preface contains the 


] 
rllo 


ite. Comt de Dougl ts, Was pul lished in 
Sevestre in 1690, two parts, in 12mo. Editions 
were given, Paris, 1708; Amsterdam (Rouen), 
1721 (2 vols. with plates); Paris, 1738; Amster- ‘For a poetical translation of some quotations, of 
dam, 1740 ; London (Cazen), &e. This amusing | W!'C! there was before either sen English version, or 
} } Pag lt none that did justice to the original, as well as for some 

m . . : & Sear : 
— amcanagy? een reprinted several times 10} -eneral corrections, &c., I am indebted to the assistance 
France during the present century. of a friend, whose kindness I most gratefully and some- 

Joserpn Kyicur. 


t 
i wing passage : 


what proudly acknowledge, in sparing some hours from 
his own important studies, to give this little volume 


A Misiatvre or THE LATE Sir Roper Peet | some pretension to public notice.” 


6% S. v. 109, 276).—My host, the Rev. F. J. | This “ friend” was probably Leigh Hunt. 
| 





. >] } " ‘ cr ; . 
Aldrich-Blake, who amongst his pictures has James Britten. 
some from the Northwick collection, has shown 


me the catalo, 


gue of pictures, &c., removed from| , Elizabeth Kent, the author, was Leigh Hunt's 
Northwick Park mansion, and sold at Thirlestane | Sister-in-law. See vol. i. of The Correspondence of 
House, Cheltenham, on April 10, 1860, and three Leigh Hunt : 
following days, but no such miniature is described ; | Tue Avurnor or “ Frora Symporica, 


but possib sly some one who attended this sale in | Fr 





” 


1860 may remember the portrait. a or oo RESTOR _— PERIOD &” S. v 
in Sd — 9, 177).—The Manual of English Ecclesiology 
Welsh a... vasa oo art BoppixcTox. mentions one at St. Nicholas’s, Kenilworth, dated 
: 1664; one at Canterbury Cathedral, of which 
' Woolnoth says it was “given by Bp. Warner (of 
Rochester, 1637, ob. 1666), but broken to pieces 
‘ected Addresses, * The Rebuilding” :— by tl e fanatical rabble. Somner, the antiquary, col- 
‘ Thick calf, fat foot, and slim knee, lected the fragments, which, upon the Restoration, 
Mounted on roof and chimney.” were put together in the nave”; one in Durham 
Of course the rhyme is far-fetched, but still it is a Cathedral (described in Rites of Durham, but since 
rhyme. I once made another, but it was sad | Temoved) ; and one in St. James’s, Piccadilly, by 
doggerel. Jayper. | Grinling Gibbons. To these I can add one in 
ity Wakefield parish church and one at Sandal Magna 
I cannot remember ever having seen it in print,| One at Winterton, near Brigg, was made into a 
but I heard the story many years ago that Charles | new one some years ago, but 'the date (1663) was 
II. offered a reward to any one who could find a| retained. I think that fonts of this period are 

rhyme to “porringer.” Some man claimed the} more common than Mr. Hems imagines. 
reward on producing these lines:— J. FF. 
‘The Duke of York a daughter had . Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 

He gave the Prince of Orange her; 

So now your Majesty will see 
I've found a rhyme to po 


Raymetess Worps (6 S. vy. 46, 173, 298).— 
Has Mr. Cuampers overlooked the lines in Re- 


THING NEW UNDER THE sun” (6% §S. iv. 
Ve 236).—In Act Ill. §C. ii. of the comedy 








ELLcEE. | cite 1 by your correspondent occurs another striking 
Craven. | passage descriptive of anzesthetic surgery : 
As kiln 1ced “ ty there are many | Tl fit him finely; in this paper is 
rhymes to it b as Aill. u ill, und fil p The juice of mandrake, by a doctor made 
} 1S tO 1t, § us “itd, na . ¢ 


rT Me To cast a man, whose leg should be cut off, 
» HORNE, | Into a deep, a cold, and senseless sleep 
Tue L © T. Prriax > > Mi Gth | Of such ay pproved operation, 
S a“ L ps = + oe > Xb, a — ] That whoso takes it is for twice twelve hours 
S. Vv. 168, 293).—I think it could not have been | preathiess, and is to all men ‘s judgments past all sense.” 
later than 1525 that, when I was a boy and suffer- Witte Poarr 


ing from toothache, I went into a mean little shop,| ajtis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 
the window of which contained the name of “ Pur- | 
land, Dentist,” designed with the teeth he had Lixcotysnire ProvincrAuisms (6 §. iii. 364, 


extracted. On asking for Mr. Purland, a middle- | 514 ; iv. 238; v. 55, 178).—It so happened that 
aged woman told me she was Mrs. Purland, and | the early morning of this last 17th of March was 
could draw a tooth, to which operation I submitted | | exceedi ngly foggy and chill, and on leaving the 
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cottage of an old woman I said to her, “ As I have 
got a cold I must protect my mouth from the fog”; 
to which she replied, “Quite right, sir, when the 
weather’s ranuky, and it’s wonderful rauky this 
morning.” This was in Rutland, but in a parish 
adjacent to Lincolnshire. The word might be 
derived from ‘‘ raw,” as applied to weather, but I 
have written it “rauky” thinking that it may 
come from raucus, signifying unpleasant, catch- 
cold weather, that might make a person hoarse. 
Curnpert Bebe. 


Portrait or Bisnop Samver Seanvry (6" S. 
v. 208).—The following is copied from a little 
book on William Sharp, engraver, by W.S. Baker, 
published in Philadelphia in 1873 :— 

“ The Right Reverend Samuel Seabury, D.D., Bishop | 
of Connecticut, after Thomas Spence Duché, published 
in 1786, is of interest as being the portrait of the first 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the United States, 
painted by the son of the Reverend Jacob Duché, so 
well remembered for his course during our revolutionary 
struggle. The Bishop, a half-length in robes, is standing 
with lis left hand extended. as if speaking, while his 
right rests easily on a closed Bible placed on some rocks, 
the background being made up of a landscape. It is 
executed in Sharp’s best manner, and is a splendid speci 
men of portrait engraving. | 

r ’ | 
The print was published by T. S. Duché at the | 
Asylum, Lambeth, and J. Phillips, George Yard, | 
Lombard Street, April 20, 1786. 

An artist named Duché de Vancy lived at | 
168, Piccadilly, in 1784, and exhibited six do- 
mestic subjects in that year at the Royal Academy. 
As the date ne urly tullies with the painter of 
the above portrait, this may refer to the same 
painter. ALGERNON GRAVES. 





“Tne Wuorr Doty or Man” (5 §, viii. 389, 
515 ; ix. 99, 176; 6" S. iv. 235; v. 52, 99, 258). 

With regard to the authorship of this book, it is | 
undoubtedly the work of Dorothy, daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Coventry, Keeper of the Great Seal, | 
and wife of Sir John Pakington, Bart. (born 1620), 
of Westwood, Worcestershire, where the room in 
which she wrote the book is still shown, and 
where, I believe, the manus ript is preserved. 
She was said to be the most accomplished person 
of her sex for learning, and the brightest example 
of her age for wisdom and piety, although so 
modest that she would not claim the honour of 
the authorship, which may, perhaps, account for 
its being attributed to various divines, friends of 





hers. She was the ancestress of the present Baron | 


Hampton. F. E. M. D. 


Another of your correspondents, who states he | 
has two works by the author of The Whole Duty | 


of Man, does not throw much light on the vexed 
qjuestion, Who wrote The Whole Duty of Man? 
The books he names are common enough, and 
may be bought for a mere trifle at any bookstall. 
There is an edition in folio of all the works of the 


author of The Whole Duty of Man. I had a fine 
tall copy, but was glad to dispose of it for a song. 
Lady Pakington seems to have fair claim to the 
authorship of these somewhat “ dry” performances, 
See ( Sham bers’s Biographi il Illustrations of Wor- 
cestershire. O. L. CuamBers, 
Ileadingley, Leeds, 

Mary Qceen or Scors: THE CoLour OF HER 
Hair (6@ S. iv. 485; v. 114, 218, 231, 295).— 
In Erdeswick’s Survey of St rffordshire, Harwood, 
1844, at p. 533 is this note: 

“In Hayne's State Papers, p. 511, Mary, when a 
prisoner at Tutbury, was ‘a goodly personage ; hath an 
alluring grace, a pretty Scottish speech, as arching wit, 
with great mildness. Her hair of itself is black ; but 
Mr. Knolls told me that “she wears hair of sundry 
c ] urs,” sas 


W. F. Marsa Jackson, 


” (et ‘ ¢ ie — 


‘* BRED AND BORN th S. iv. 68, 275; v. 77, 
112, 152, 213).—Sr. Swirnty is too sharp upon 
us. At all events, so far as I am concerned, the 
discussion has nothing to do with pedantry or 
with feeble-mindedness. Prof. Earle had stated 
that people say “bred and born” when they 
ought to say “born and bred,” and that they 
do so “solely” because the sound of the former, 
the less reasonable order, pleases them better. 
But as it has been clearly shown that there isa 
true and reasonable meaning in the order “ bred 





|and born,” the professor's illustration falls to the 
|ground, Those who take the phrase genealo- 


ically, tracing back the life step by step, still 
show that this is the true order. To these, how- 
ever, I would point out that we say, “ He lived 
and died,” and not “ He died and lived.” 

W. C. B. 


Surely bred must be the correct word to take 
precedence in the above proverb or phrase. We 
frequently speak of some peculiarity in an in- 
dividual as being “ bred in the bone.” When we 
spe ik of cattle, horses, &e., as also we sometimes 
do of the human race, as being ‘ well bred,” we 
undoubtedly do not refer to their education, but 
to their antecedent breeding ; neither does the 
latter word convey to my mind any analogy to 
education, which is, I suppose, what is meant 
when we say of any one that he or she has been 
well brought up. D. G. C. E. 


Tue Games or Cuess anp Tastes (6 S. v. 
143, 255).—I would have added nothing to what 
other correspondents have said, but finding that the 
authority of Johnson is adduced for “tables 
draughts,” would say that I think that no instance 
to prove thiscan be found. The phrase is frequent 
in Elizabethan literature, but, so far as I know, 
wherever its meaning is indicated by the context, 
it is shown to be backgammon. Moreover, “in 


| your tables,” and the like, is still in ordinary use 
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e . . . ] 
in this game, but the word is never a technical | 


one in draughts. Br. NicHoison. 


Sr. Marcarrt’s Cnourcnyarp, WESTMINSTER 
(6% S. v. 128, i 213, 234, 295).—I regret having 
mis juoted the az f Ale xander D: iv ies , as inscribed 
on the tomb. Th hirty is the engrave¢ 1 and correct 
age, as stated by T. W. W. S. 

An Otp Iyqapirant. 





Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (6" §, v. 
248, 279).— 
* Go, little book,” &e. 
These lines are in the last stanza, “ L’ aay” of 
Southey’s Lay of the Laureate. o & G. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, & 

Bristol: Past and Present. An Illustrated History of 
Bristol and its Neizhbourhood. By J. F. Nicholls, 
F.S.A., Chief Librarian of the Bristol Free Libraries, 
and John Taylor, Librarian to the Bristol Museum and 
Library. (Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith.) 

Tere have been several histories—twelve, we believe 

of the interesting capital of the west of England, all dry 

and prosy and matter-of-fact, written only for the 
antiquary, and now casually referred to by the curious. 

The present work owes a good deal to them, is better 

than them in many ways, but will not supersede at least 

two of them. The intention was a popular book, and, 
as such, Bristol: Past and Present must be considered, 
being a successful provincial copy of Old and New 

London, and the speculation of an enterprising printer 

and publisher of Bristol which does him credit. Old 

and New London, however, is an historical description ; 

Bristol: Past ai und Present a descriptive history—at 

least, Mr. Nicholls’s portion, 


quarian crux, though we agree with Mr. Nicholls in 
saving no faith in Richard of Cirencester. The author 
has benefited by Mr. Coote’s learned works, but we can- 
not accept all his conclu-ions deduced therefrom. 

For how many centuries the original girdle of the 
town sufficed is not quite clear, but in the twelfth 
century Bristol had spread into the surrounding 
marshes, and afterwards Lord Berkeley's vill of Redcliff, 
bidding fair to bea dangerous rival, was taken in. Then 
a semicircle of monasteries sprang up on the northern 
side, giving rise to those suburbs where, after the Re- 
formation, the city merchants took up their abode. 
Nothing whatever certain is known about Bristol before 
the Conquest, except that coins show that Knut hada 
mint here. Roger of Howden asserts that Athelstan had 
one before him ; but this has not been confirmed by any 
find. We think Mr. Nicholls was quite justified in 
briefly alluding to those great historical events which 
affected all the larger towns of the kingdom, as well as 
in giving in more detail those which were more local 
and concerned Bristol folks more especially, though they 
neither took place nor originated there, such, par- 
ticularly, as the war between Stephen and the Empress 
Maud and the events of the last year of the sad reign 
of Edward II. Bristol owed a great deal to the ultimate 
outcome of the former struggle—more, we think, than 
Mr. Nicholls admits. With the patronage of Henry I! 
and the munificence of the Earl of Gloucester and of the 
founder of the Berkeley family, Bristol was assisted to 
become in a very short time the second or third town in 
the kingdom. It was one of the very few great towns of 
medizval England which could boast of several parish 
churches, and is the only one besides London which has 
preserved its vitality undiminished to the present day. 
York, even, has somewhat lost rank, though not dignity 
so have Exeter, Canterbury, and Norwich. Liverpool 
and Manchester have ootipees Chester. We feel that 
Mr. Nicholls ~~ hardly realized what constituted an 
ancient borough, or that the provost was a fiscal officer 
appointed by the Crown or by the earl. The continued 
prosperity of Bristol was owing, after the discovery of a 
new hemis} here, to the timely extension of its maritime 





Two sections—each a goodly quarto volume-—have now 
been completed ; one, devoted t “—* civil history of the 
city, written by Mr. Nicholls, the other, to the eccle- 
siastical history, by Mr, Taylor. Another volume on 
“ Modern Bristol” is in Pro gress. Remembering that 


the authors had to write a popular book similar to Old | 
and New London, we can say th it they have done their | 
work well, and written a most readab! e, realistic, and 


picturesque narrative of the stirring events in the annals | 
of this ancient city. Of course no great amount of 

original or special research is evident, and to any one | 
more critical than the general reader the work may not 
be quite so satisfactory. The old-fashioned histories 
were not much better, and we cannot call to mind any 

history of a city or town as an example of the scholar- 
ship, criticism, and patient labour which the subject 
really requires. London has no adequate history. 

Mr. Nicholls has fortunately not given up quite so | 
much of his book to discussing the remote origin of 
Bristol as his prosy predecessor Mr. Seyer, but still he 
has gone fully into the uncertain question of the alleged | 
Roman origin of the t»wn. He speculates and affirms; 
we have tested, and feel inclined to deny that he has | 
made out his case. Nevertheless the site of Bristol 4 


just such as the Romans would have chosen, and it 


seems set out in their military method; but the cur- 
vilinear form of the circumvallation would indicate a 
late date of this occupation, No Roman road has been 
with eny certainty traced to Bristol, and the fourteenth | 
Iter of Antoninus will, we fear, always remain an anti- 


trade by its own adventurous merchants and the hardy 
and intrepid mariners and navigators, not entirely home 
bred, which they had the foresight to employ. 

The second volume of Pristol: Past and Pr / is 
entitled “ Ecclesiastical History,” and is written by Mr. 


T Tayle r, the author, if we mistake not, of A Book about 
Bi , Which was full of original research recounted in 
poate but suitable language. We recognize the same 


style again here. The writer is on his own especial 
ground in ecclesiastical matters, and the eubjects he 
takes up have been treated by him extremely well 
Naturally, however, writing for the general public and 
a limit as to space, has restricted him in many ways, 
but we do not think he has always used his materials 
quite judiciously. 

After an ‘*‘Introductory Sketch,” the ‘ecclesiastical 
parentage” of Bristol, which from the remotest times 
down to the Reformation was in the diocese of 
Worcester, Mr. Taylor takes successively the cathedral 
and the various parish churches, and briefly notices th: 
modern churches, together with the Roman Catholic and 
dissenting chapels. He gives ample extracts from the 
quaint enslent parochial records, accounts, and inven- 
tories, which we are afraid are enjoyed more by us than 
the ‘‘ ordinary ” reader, although a general interest in 
archzology is one of the most hope ful signs of the time-. 

The churches of Bristol, both numerous and interest- 
ing, were mostly rebuilt in the Perpendicular period, 
thus indicating overflowing wealth at that time. The 


period of the greatest prosperity of any town can be seen 
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at once by the style of the architecture of its churches 
and monumental buildings. The writer has hardly done 
justice to Redcliff Church, certainly the noblest 
**parish ” church in England ; but it is doubtful if even 
that is a correct designation, as until lately it was only 
a chapel to Bedminster. 

We must not forget to note that the work is well and 
amply illustrated, the views given of many of the old 
half-timber houses, which are so fast disappearing, being 
specially valuable on that account. 


Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. By Toru 
Dutt, With an Introductory Memoir by Edmund W. 
Gosse. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Tue author of these poems, as we are told by Mr. Gosse, 
who seems to be fast becoming a sort of master of the 
ceremonies to Parnassus, was a young Hindu lady born 
at Caleutta in 1856. She came to Europe in 1869 
spent some time at a French pen and afterwards 
attended the lectures for women at Cambridge. Four 
years after she returned to Bengal, and four years later 
still she died. But in this brief life she had already 
achieved much work of great promise. 


Her first book, 
A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields, consisted of a number 


of translations in English from French poets; and after | 


her death was published a novel in French, called Le 
Journal de Mile, d’ Arvers, a tragical story, but distin 
guished by remarkable vigour of treatment. In her last 
legacy, the volume now given to the public, she appears 
to have been returning to ground more favourable to her 
genius than translations, or studies of modern French 
society, namely, the myths and traditions of Hindustan 
Here was a fresh field, from which Fate permitted her to 
reap but a tiny harvest. The stories of Savitri, Jogadhya 
Uma, Buttoo, and the rest, only make more poignant the 
regret that the authoress could not have continued to 
chronicle, with added mastery of English verse, the 
legends of her land, The essentials—sentiment and 
atmosphere—were native to her; whi: ie lacked time 
and practice would have brought. There is no sadder 
relic of an unfulfilled renown than this volume of Toru 
Dutt’s. 


Buddha and Early Buddhism. By Arthur 

Lucknow Regiment. (Triibner & Co.) 
A RELIGION to all appearance without a God ; a hope of 
immortality which, as we understand the term, is no 
immortality, but rather, as many interpreters read 
Nirvana, simply extinction or annihilation ; a system of 
vicarious prayer and recitation of sacred books by 
means of the unique inventions of the Prayer-Wheel 
and Scripture-Wheel; a religion which, nevertheless, 
contains within it many points of curious resemblance 
to Christianity, with its asceticism, its monasteries, its 
abbots, its monks, its nuns, even, it has been said, its 
pope, in the person of the Dalai Lama of Thibet; with 
a detachment from the things of this world, which is in 
some instances so marked as to have profoundly im 
pressed Christian observers of the system—such are 
some, but only some, of the salient 
Buddhism to which Mr. Lillie invites our attention 

We quite believe that Buddhism is worth the most 
careful attention we can give it. The very contradic 
tions of the system, whether real or apparent, are full 
of matter for thought and research. Much of thé 
chronology of the sources upon which we partly depend 
for our knowledge of it is still uncertain. Legends of 
the life of the Buddha, which are said to have influenced 
Christian theology, or, at least, to have entered into 
Christian church legends, have yet to be fixed to a 
positive date. We must confess that the supposed 
identity with the story of Buddha of the legend of the 
Eastern Saints Barlaam and Josaphat, which is gene- 


Lillie, late 
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features of that | 


(6 S. V. Aprit 22, ’82, 


rally stated to be derived from the “ Lalita Vistara,” does 
not appear to us at all adequately proved. In its Arme- 
nian form, indeed, we see nothing to prove the case, 
independently of any question as to the date of the “ Lalita 
Vistara” itself, on which we incline to share Mr. Lillie’s 
doubts. What we agree with least in Mr. Lillie’s in- 
vestigation of early Ruddhism is his masonic theory, if 
we may so call it. Apart from that, we believe him to 
have done good service in bringing out the claims to 
consideration rightly belonging to Northern Buddhism, 
We hope we have not seen the last of Mr. Lillie as one 
zealously turning the wheel of the law, and setting forth 
the merits of the jewel of the lotus. 


Ir is with sincere regret that we record the death of 
our old correspondent Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., which 
took place on Tuesday last. 

Mr. WiiuramM Riper, well known to purchasers of 
old books, has become the possessor of the Pulteney Cor- 
respondence, which had some claim to be considered the 
gem of the Ouvry collection. This consists of the corre- 
spondence of Sir James Murray Pulteney relating to the 
period of the battle of Waterloo. Nearly two thousand 
manuscript letters and documents, public and private, 
by members of the royal family, distinguished statesmen, 
soldiers, &c., are arranged alphabetically, with MS. 
titles, in thirty-three folio scrap-books-uniformly bound 
by Riviere. This collection, the historical value of which 
cannot easily be over estimated, should be acquired by 
one of our great public libraries. The binding and classi- 
fication alone seem likely to have cost more than the 
price (one hundred guineas) which is demanded for the 
set. 

Tue old registers of St. James's, Clerkenwell, are now 
being transcribed for the Harleian Society. They abound 
in interest, since, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, many persons of importance were resident in 
that parish. The registers may possibly be printed by 
the society next year. 

An account of the earliest industrial census will appear 
in the next number of the Antiguary. Mr. Phillips 

Sevan, the writer, has compared it with subsequent 
returns, so as to show the numbers of persons following 
certain trades, This first census was made in Paris in 


1292, 


fotices ta Correspondents. 


W. L.—The chapel of Lincoln's Inn was consecrated 
in 1623, having been built from designs by Inigo Jones, 
who is said to have estimated the cost at 2,000/. 

E. V. (“ Monumental Brass in | 
Dorset ’).—See “N. & Q.,” 4% 8. xii. 492 
117, 154, 176, 199, 231, 257, 296, 335. 

E. M. H. B.—You have not complied with our rule as 
to sending name and address. 

Tiny Tim.—The discovery about the elephant is not 
new. 

Corricenpa,— P. 269, col. 1, 1. 4 from top, for 
“camer” read eame? P. 294, col. 1, lL. 20 from bottom, 
for “ Francis Haw Hawis” read Francis Hawis. 


tere Regis Church, 
; 5th §. i, 50, 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher” —at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


| munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


to this rule we can make no exception. 
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